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THE ROYAL TAILOR. 


A TARTARIAN TALE. 


PART I. 


rs 


Near Astracan lived asolitary Dervis,* 
who, returning one evening from angling 
upon the banks of the river Volga, was 
surprised to find on the threshold of his 
cell a child new-born and stark naked. 
He took it in his arms, and ran to tell this 
accident to a tailor of Astracan, called 
Kourban, from whom he was often used 
to receive alms. The tailor’s wife hap- 
pily was brought to bed the very night 
before of a daughter, which died the mo- 
ment it came into the world. She offer- 
ed the breast to. the child the dervis had 
brought her ; and forgetting, as it were, 
her own daughter, turned her affection 
entirely to the little boy, whom she named 
Schems-Eddin. 

The tailor and his wife having had no 
children for near fifteen years, loved lit- 
tle Schems-Eddin with extreme tender- 
ness; and the boy, believing himsel. 
their son, returned it with a respect and 
submission, which augmented the affection 
they had for him, When he was grown 
up, notwithstanding the inclination he 
found in himself for arms, the sole will 
of Kourban engaged him to learn the 
trade of a tailor; and in less than two 
years he made such extraordinary pro- 
gress in that prefession, that only by look- 
ing at a person, without taking any mea- 
sure, he could make a suit of clothes as 
exactly fit as the best tailor in Astracan 
could make with ever so much measur- 
ing. Schems-Eddin’s skill quickly made 
a noise all over the town: nobody was 
thought to have a tolerable good taste if 
he was not dressed in a suit of his making ; 
and most of the ladies employed him 
without giving umbrage to their husbands, 
because by seeing them only at a distance, 
he could in four days time bring them 
such a habit as they desired. 

_One day, as this young tailor was in 
his shop, an old slave accosting him, de- 
sired to speak with him in private. “Sir,” 
said she, ‘be so kind as to come along 
with me immediately : two of the hand- 
somest ladies in all Astracan have occa- 
sion for your service.” Schems-Eddin 
readily promised to go with her. “ But 
this is not all,” replied the wcman: “ you 
must consent to have your eyes muffled ; 
otherwise I must not carry you along 
with me.’’ Schems-Eddin was surprised 


at such a proposal ; but resolving to ven- 


ture any thing rather than miss of seeing 
a couple of beautiful ladies, he immedi- 


ately went with the old woman. She 


conducted him to a little house in the 
suburbs of Astracan; carried him into a 
parlour, and pulling out a silk-handker- 


* The Dervises are a sort of Mahometan monks. 
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chief embroidered with gold, presented 
him to two. black slaves, who had their 
sabres in their hands ; ordered them to 
bind his eyes with that handkerchief, and 
to conduct him to the place where he 
was expected : but that if he showed the 
least curiosity to discover the way they 
led him, they should that moment cut off 
his head. 

This order frightened the young tailor. 
“Fear nothing,” said the old woman to 
him: “* provided you are wise and dis- 
creet, your life is safe.’ He resumed 
his courage on these promises, suffered 
them to bind his eyes, and walked thus 
blindfold for the space of an hour; when 
the slaves taking off his muffler, he found 
himself in a hall magnificently lighted by 
above a hundred wax-tapers. Atthe up- 
per end of the hall was a throne of mas- 
sy silver, upon which sat three ladies, 
each covered with a veil ; through which 
it was nevertheless easy to perceive that 
one of them, though perfectly handsome, 
was about forty years old ; and that Na- 
ture had formed nothing so charming and 
so complete as the other two, who seem- 
ed to be hardly eighteen. A great num- 
ber of female slaves, veiled in the same 
manner, and ranged on each side of the 
throne, kept a profound silence, and 
seemed respectfully to wait the command 
of the three ladies. 

After they had given the tailor time to 
look about him, and admire so much mag- 
nificence, the lady that appeared the 
eldest of the three rose from the throne. 
** Schems-Eddin,”’ said she, ‘‘ your repu- 
tation has excited our curiosity. e 
have heard wonders concerning your 
skill, and are willing to be judges of it 
ourselves. Look well upon these two 
young ladies ; view their shapes with at- 
tention : dare you engage, without taking 
any other measure, to make each of them 
a genteel suit of clothes ?”—‘* Madam,” 
replied the young tailor, ‘I shall do my 
endeavours to keep up the reputation I 
have with some justice acquired. I have 
viewed these ladies enough ; order me 
the silks, and in eight days time you shall 
be satisfied.” o 

The black slaves, upon this, led 
Schems-Eddin into another room, and 
opened twenty coffers, which were all 
full of the finest silks of the East. He 
chose what was necessary to make the 
two habits complete. His eyes were 
again mufiled, and he was led to the house 
of the old woman, who reconducted him 
home. “If you would have your good 
fortune continue,” said she to him at 
parting, “do not seek to know from 
whence you come, or for whom you are 
to work ; the least step you take towards 


lsuch a discovery will cost you your life : 


think of nothing but how to execute, as 
soon as possible, the orders you have re- 
ceived. 1 shall fetch you again eight days 
hence, and carry you to the same ladies 
upon the former conditions.” 

The old woman having taken leave of 
Schems-Eddin, he went to bed, after he 
had neatly laid up the silks, resolving to 
begin the suits at break of day: but he 


could not close his eyes all the night ; 
ithe charms of one of the youngladies re- 


turned to his mind a thousand times. 
Two large blue eyes, whose brightness 
shot through the obscurity of her veil, 
had made such an impression upon his 
mind, that he was no longer master of 





himself. He got up, lighted his lamp, 
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and, after having studied some time in 
what manner he should cut out his silks, 
he hit upon a method so uncommon, and 
withal so advantageous to the beauty of 
the two young ladies, especially of her he 
admired, that he had very good reason 
to believe they would be pleased with 
his performance. He then set to work 
with abundance of care and diligence ; 
and the clothes being finished at the day 
appointed, the old woman who came to 
fetch him, committed him, with his eyes 
muffled, into the hands of the two blacks ; 
who, after having led him through the 
same passages as before, presented him 
to the three ladies, whom he found seat- 
ed upon the throne of silver. 
Schems-Eddin had no sooner opened 
his bundle, and spread out the habits, 
than they began to extol his wonderful 
fancy. ‘The two ladies for whom they 
were made retired into a sort of wardrobe 
with four slaves. They returned into 
the hall a few minutes afterward without 
veils, and in their new habits, bui a thou- 
sand times more brilliant than the full- 
moon.*. So soon as they appeared, the 
hall resounded with the applauses of the 
slaves ; and the young tailor was so struck 
with the charms of her to whom he had 
consecrated his heart, that he fell back- 
wards upon a sofa, and was ready to die 
with the extreme pleasure he felt in that 
moment. Indeed, the beauty of those| 
ladies was so great, that it could be com- 


nothing but that. 

They extolled Schems-Eddin to the 
skies, praised the invention and neatness 
of his work, gave him each, of them a 
purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and 
begged him to make them two more suits 
different from those which he had now 
brought them. The young man went 
into the silk-room, chose five pieces of a 
pretty fancy, made two other suits more 
singular than had yet been seen, return- 
ed at the eight days end with the same 
ceremonies, received greater applauses| 
than before, two hundred pieces of gold, 
and orders for choosing silks to make up 
more. In short, this trade continued for 
seven weeks together; in which time 
Schemr-Eddin made up fourteen suits of 
clothes, and received as many purses of 
gold ; when the passion he had conceived 
for one of the two ladies grew so violent, 
that notwithstanding the distance there 
appeared to be between him and her, he 
resolved to deciare his love., After hav- 
ing considered a great while how he 
should go about it, he could think of no 
other expedient but to puta letter for 
her in the pocket of the next suit of 
clothes he should carry her. He exe- 
cuted this design; and expressed what he 
felt for her in terms so moving and so 
submissive, that he hoped, if she did not 
accept of his heart, at least she would 
forgive his rashness in offering it. 

he letter had all the effect Schems- 
Eddin could wish for. The next time he 
appeared before his lady, instead of an- 
ger, he read in her eyes something so 
sweet, that he had much ado to refrain 
from throwing himself at her feet. He 
presented her with her clothes; she 
went out to try them; and sent them 








* An Arabian way of speaking, to describe an 
extraordinary beauty. 

+ The Houries are virgins, which Mahomet 
promises to the good Mussulmen after death : 
they are er to seem virgins, and to be per- 
fectly beautiful. 


back to him a moment afterwards, with 
word that they were something too little. 
The young tailor, who well knew that 
the clothes were as they should be, soon 
imagined that this was only a feint to con- 
vey him an answer. He pulled out his 
scissors and his needle ; and, pretending 
to alter what was amiss, searched the 
pockets, and in one of them found a let- 
ter, which he dexterously put up ; and 
then returned the habit without having 
made the least alteration in it. The lady 
was very well satisfied with it, and came 
again into the hall. New orders were 
given to the young tailor ; he was recon- 
ducted as usual ; and the moment he was 
got home, he broke open the letter, in 
which he read what follows : 

**] could not, amiable Schems-Eddin, 
be insensible to your passion ; you des- 
cribe it in colours so lively and so natu- 
ral, that I should be afraid of offending 
our great Prophet if | repaid it with in- 
gratitude. I leve you; and do not blush 
to confess it. Every thing in you pleas- 
es me ; and you should quickly be happy 
if it depended upon me alone to crown 
your love, which I believe is sincere and 
honourable. But, dear light of my life, 
what tears must this confession cost you, 
when you know that | am for ever shut 
up ina place where all things are design- 
ed for the pleasures of the king of Astra- 
can, and the unfortunate Zebd-El-caton* 


must never hope to be united with the 


If the young tailor felt an infinite deal 
of joy at reading this letter, that joy was 
not unmixed with grief. Zebd-El-caton 
was the finest woman inall Tartary ; but 
it was impossible not to know that she 
was the favourite of Alsaleh,} king of 
Astracan. Schems-Eddin was too con- 
versant among the principal persons in 
the city not to have heard talk of the 
charms of that young lady, and her cruel- 
ty txvards the king. As that prince was 
above sixty years old, and Zebd-E}-caton 
hardly seventeen, she did not knew how 
to reconcile herself to sexagenary sighs ; 
and the king of Astracan, who loved her 
with unparalleled ardour ‘and delicacy, 
being unwilling to make use of the au- 
thority he had over his slave, waited with 
patience till his unbounded complaisance 
should gain him the fair one’s heart. 

} Schems-Eddin too plainly saw how im- 
possible it was to carry off Zebd-El-caton 
from his king. This reflection threw 
him into such a violent despair, that, 
when the old slave came to fetch him to 
the seraglio, she found him sick a-bed of 
a violent fever. She ran and told this 
news to the three ladies ; they were ve- 
ry much alarmed at it ; and, without con- 
sidering the danger to which they expo- 
sed themselves, they gained over the 
eunuchs who had suffered the young tai- 
lor to visit them so often , and by this 
means had liberty to go out of the palace. 

ms-Eddin, who was{resolved to use 
nd remedies whereby he might be cured, 


was in the greatest surprise to see those 
ladies at his bed’s . He did his ut- 
most to show his acknow nt of this 


favour; when the eldest of the three, 
having lifted up her veil for the first 
time, spoke to him in these words : 
‘Your health, charming Schems-Eddin, 





© This name, in the Persian tongue, signifies 
the Flower of Women. ~ 





t Alsaleh signifies, in Arabic, the Good King. 
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lives for an opportunity of trying if there||/ali the precaution you have taken to es- 
is no way to save yours. We beg you to|\cape the predictions of the astrologer; 
teli us the cauée of your illness’; and|)behold that prediction at length accom- 
perbaps we may find out some remedy/|plished by the unavoidable dispensation 
for it.” of Providence!” The king, surprised 
The young tailor, seized with respect,|jat this discourse, caused his eunuchs to 
and touched with the beauty of that lady,||retire ; and, after having ordered the la- 
who felt acertain emotion she could not||dies and the tailor to cover themselves, 
account for, raised himself up—* Ah,||he commanded her who had just now 
Madam !”’ replied he, in a languishing||spoke, to explain that enigma, which he 
voice, “‘ however incurable | thought my||was at a loss to. understand. This lady 
distemper, your presence, and that of ||jobeyed the. king’s commands ; and de- 
these ladies, have poured a salutary balm||livered herself in these terms :— 
into my wounds. Grief alone was the|| You may, my lord, remember that, at 
illness which would have given me myj|the time when I had the happiness to 
death : but, since you have the goodness || please you, upon your consulting the fa- 
to interest yourself in the preservation||mous Abdelmelek upon my pregnancy, 
of a miserable wretch, I abandon the/|that astrologer told you I should bring 
crtel resolution 1 had taken ; and hope,|iforth a son who should give you your 
in bess than six days time, I shall be able||death, and be the cause of his too, if the 
to deliver these two ladies the clothes||child were not killed as soon as born. As 
they have commanded me to make for|| Abdelmelek’s predictions always came 
them.” Zebd-El-caton affected with the||true, this gave you abundance of uneasi- 
young tailor’s extraordinary passion,||ness ; and, to prevent the misfortune you 
pressed his hand. “ Ifthat is possible,’’||were threatened with, you had me watch- 
said she, ‘ without endangering your|jed with the utmost strictness. In vain I 
health, pray endeavour, my dear Schems-|| represented to you the little credit that is 
Eddin, to keep your word with us; youj/to be given to a science so uncertain as 
cannot imagine the joy it will be to me in/||astrology ; you resolved to be present at 
particular.” The ladies after this got|}my labour, to hinder any deceit on my 
up; and, attended by the eunuchs whoj|side. My tears had no effect upon you ; 
had conducted them quite to the tailor’s|' you were inexorable: | could not dis- 
house, returned to the palace. suade you from the cruel resolution you 

Schems-Eddin passed the night in so}| had taken to shed your own blood ; and 
great an excess of pleasure, that by the|/| almost died away with grief and terror 
next morning he was in a condition to be-|jat seeing you enter my chamber with 
gin the clothes. ‘They were finished at|| Abdelmelek, at the moment when you 
the six days. end as he promised ; and the||were assured | was just ready to be 
old woman, who often came to inquire! brought to bed. But, my lord, you can- 
after his health, having put him into the||not have forgot that 1 passed from the 
hands of the two blacks, they carried him|| most violent uneasiness to the most ex- 
into the hall, which, at-the sight of him,||¢essive joy, when, instead of a boy, | 
resounded with a thousand shouts of joy.||brought into the world the unfortunate 
Schems-Eddin presented the habits to the||Sutchoume : then you looked upon Ab- 
ladies. They viewed them over andijdelmelek with indignation. ‘ Ignorant 
over ; and found them ofa fancy so supe-||or wicked astrologer,” said you to him, 
rior to those which he had made before,|| your eyes inflamed with anger, *‘ I shall 
that they were perfectly charmed with||teach thee to mock thy king in this man- 
them. To add to their magniticence,|iner! Thy malice had like to have cost 
they sent for a casket full of jewels, and||my dear Dugme her life : but 1 will soon 
ordered him to choose some out, to fix) punish aninsolent subject for his temeri- 
upon those clothes. ty!’ Upon this, Abdelmelek (continued 

The young tailor obeyed their com-|/the sultany,) threw himself at your feet : 
mands ; and was fastening the sleeve of ||** My lord,”’ said he, ‘** do not begin with 
the charming Zebd-El-caton with a clasp||me to fultil a prediction which will prove 
of diamonds, when on a sudden the door|/but too true. Have but a moment’s pa- 
of the hall burst open, and a man, in|/tience, and you shall find that my science 
whose face was painted the height of |jis not ill-grounded.” You did not give 
fury, came directly towards him with his|/the astrologer time to finish what he had 
sabre in his hand. Schems-Eddin soon||to say; you severed his head from his 
perceived him to be the king of Astr*%can,||body at one blow of your sabre, and 
and now looked upon his death to be ine-|}went out of the room, after having sent 
vitable ; but, not thinking it proper to||away the daughter I had brought forth. 
wait for the effects of that prince’s re-|| You could scarce, my lord, be got into 
venge, nor to abandon to his fury the||your own apartment, when | felt new 
three ladies to whom he was so much||pains. The woman who had assisted me 
obliged, he immediately seized a poniard|jin my first,came tome. She found I was 
set with diamonds, which was in the cask-||going to bring forth another child: she 
et, and, without giving the king time toj|sent every body out of my chamber upon 
come up, darted it at him with so good/different pretences, and a moment after- 
an aim, that he gave him a deep wound,|jwards I brought forth a son, beauteous 
which felled him to the earth. Alsaleh,|jas the light. Nature, which had formed 
in this condition, had not strength enough ||/nothing so complete, would not give me 
to get up. He called for help ; andijleave to sacrifice him to you My bow- 
twelve black eunuchs running in at his|jels rebelled against the cruelty which | 
voice, he commanded them to seize||accused you of in my soul; | put my son, 
Schems-Eddin, as likewise the three la-||with jewels to a considerable value, into 
dies and the two black slaves ; to strip|ithe hands of the midwife, and begged her 
them to the waist, and cut them to pieces/|to go immediately to look a nurse for it 
with their sabres. somewhere out of Astracan. 

While the king was laid upon a sofa,|| Being now no longer watched, it was 
and his surgeon sent for, the cruel orders||easy for that woman to carry out my son ; 
he had given were in part executed.||and | impatiently expected her return, 
They had now stripped all the criminals,||that | might hear what was become of 
who were just ready to undergo that cg-j|jhim ; when four days being past without 
el sentence ; when the eldest of the three /||seeing any thing of her, 1 was at last told, 
ladies, baving by chance cast her eyes|ito my unspeakable grief, that she was 
upon the young Schems-Eddin, and ori. murdered a few leagues from Astracan, 
ed the mark of a pomegranate which he/|/There was no mention made of any child’s 
had beneath the right pap—‘ Ah, my|jbeing found with her, and that gave me 
lord !” cries she, throwing herself at Al-|isome comfort : but notwithstanding all 
saleh’s feet, “suspend, I beseech you,||the secret search I have made ever since 
fora moment, your just anger! I alone/|that time to find out what was become of 
am guiliy: the unfortunate Sutchoume|/my son, I have never been able to learn 
your daughter, Zebc-El-caton, and the}jany news of him ; and | looked upon him 
young man, are innocent, But destiry isjjas irrecoverably lost, when at this mo- 





man, by the pomegranate upon his breast, 
as upon that of Sutchoume his twin-sister. 
It was undoubtedly natural sympathy 
(continued Dugme) that acted in me, 
when passing with your majesty by Kour- 
ban’s shop, about two months ago, | of a 
sudden felt for that young tailor an ex- 
treme tenderness, which had nothing io 
it that was criminal, and of which I knew 
not the secret cause. Itis me alone, my 
lord, that, under the pretence of employ- 
ing him to make clothes for my daughter, 
and the beautiful Zebd-El-caton, corrupt- 
ed your eunuchs to convey him into the 
palace ; punish therefore, in me, the on- 
ly instrument of all your misfortunes. 

The king of Astracan was strangely 
surprised at this story ; and though the 
melancholy state he was in should have 
made him think of nothing but revenge, 
he gave orders to send immediately for 
the tailor and his wife, who passed for 
the father and mother of Schems-Eddin. 
While they were gone for, the surgeon 
dressed the king’s wound ; and it was not 
without inconceivable anguish, that 
Schems-Eddin read in the surgeon’s eyes, 
that his life was in danger. 

The tailor and his wife came at last. 
They confessed that the young man was 
none of their son ; that he was brought to 
them about eighteen years before, by a 
solitary dervis, who told them he found 
him stark naked in his little hut, at his re- 
turn from angling in the river Volga, and 
that the good old man died suddenly three 
months afterwards, without having been 
able to give them any further information. 
The day on which Schems-Eddin had 
been carried to Kourban, agreed exactly 
with that of Sutchoume’s birth, and the 
pomegranate upon his breast was in the 
same place as upon his twin-sister ; which 
entirely convincing the king he was his 
son, he caused him to come near, em- 
braced him affectionately, and ordered 
him to be covered with a sumptuous robe. 





If on one side Shems-Eddin rejoiced 
at the nobleness of his birth, on the other 
his soul was full of the sharpest affliction. 
He threw himself at Alsaleh’s feet: ‘* My 
lord,” said he, melting into tears, *‘ I wait 
impatiently for death ; I cannot look up- 
on myself without horror, afier what my 
hand has done : purge the world of such 
a monster asl am. This is the greatest 
and only favour you can show to a son so 
guilty as me.’”’—‘*.No, no, my dear 
Schems-Eddin,” replied the king, embra- 
cing him afresh, ‘‘ my death is not owing 
to any guilt of yours: what is written 
upon the Table of Light* can never be 
avoided. Live, 1 command you ; and 
assemble this moment my vizirs and all 
the emirs of Astracan: I will in their 
presence acknowledge you for my son 
and for my successor.” Schems-Eddin 
having a thorough sense of the goodness 
of the king his father, embraced his knees 
with respect, and made but very little 
haste to execute his orders. But the 
Sultana Dugme having immediately sent 
out his commands by the twelve black 
slaves, the king’s chamber was soon filled 
with the principal persons of the court. 

That prince was laid upon his sofa: 
** The Angel of Death is not far from me,” 
said he to them; ‘and I find | shall 
quickly sleep under the wing of the mer- 
cy of the Almighty. Behold, vizirs,” 
continued he with a feeble voice ; be- 
hold your master,” showing them the 
young Schems-Eddin: ‘this is my son 
by the Sultana Dugme ; I command you 
to look upon him as your king.” The 
vizirs and emirs were mightily astonished 
at the approaching death of Alsaleh : they 
were likewise ignorant that the king had 
ever had a son; but the sultana having 
in few words related to them the history 
of the young tailor, they all prostrated 





* The Orientals believe, that every thing which 
bas or is to happen at the end of the world, is 
written upon a Table of Light with a pen of fire; 
and this writing they call the Inevitable Predesti- 
nation. 





ithemselves with their faces to the ground, 


and swore by their heads to obey him till 
death. 

This ceremony was hardly over, when 
the king made the sultana, Sutchoume 
and Zebd-El-caton, draw near the sofa. 
** My dear Dugme,”’ said he to the first, 
** IT am too sensible of the injustice I did 
your charms in loving the beauteous 
Zebd-El-caton, who never rewarded my 
passion with any thing but ingratitude ; 
you did not deserve this infidelity from 
me: | die with extreme regret for hav- 
ing broken the oaths | so often made to 
be always yours.” ‘* Ah, my lord,” re- 
plied Dugme, shedding plenteous tears, 
‘whatever tenderness I felt for your 
majesty, | never wished to control you 
in your pleasures. 1 loved you, my lord, 
for yourself; and you never knew me 
behold with an eye of envy your new 
affection for Zebd-El-caton. hatever 
grief the loss of your heart was to me, 
your being contented was enough to keep 
me from murmuring at your sovereign 
will.” 

The king’s love for the sultana re, 
doubled at this moment. He embraced 
her tenderly : “I will give you proof, 
my dear Dugme,”’ said he, “ of the truth 
of what I say : the charming Zebd-El- 
caton no longer touches me; and, to 
give you an undoubted mark of it, I con- 
jere her in your presence to give her 
hand to the prince my son. As for Sut- 
choume, the vizir Benbukar—”* The 
king of Astracan could not any further ex- 
plaia his pleasure with regard to his 
daughter. He died in the arms of the 
sultana, with these last words in his 
mouth. ’ 

It is impossible to paint the despair of 
Schems-Eddin. They had much ado to 
keep him from attempting his own life. 
His mother, his sister, and Zebd-El-caton, 
did not leave him a moment; the last 
particularly, being delivered from a king 
whose troublesome, though respectful 
love, had more than once made her trem- 
ble, used all herendeavours to dispel 
Schems-Eddin’s sorrow. But, insensi- 
ble to all honours that were done to him, 
he fell into so profound a melancholy, 
that his life was feared. Public prayers 
were ordered in the mosques of Astracan. 
They in some measure appeased the 
wrath of the great prophet against the 
new king. He found his mind more at 
peace in a few months ; and, after having 
nobly rewarded the tailor and his wife 
for the kindness they had always shewn 
him, he married Sutchoume to the vizir 
Benbukar, which was what he thought 
the king his father meant by his last 
words, and publicly espoused Zebd-El- 
caton himself. 


— > > —— 
PRINCE OGUS AND THE COUNTRY GIRL. 
—~ 

Ogus, son to Caara-Chan, from his 
earliest youth, eviaced proofs of his fu- 
ture greatness; nay, according to the 
custom of always ascribing something 
marvellous to the birth of the great, it 
was said that this prince’s face, when he 
came into the world, shone as bright as 
the sun. The historians of his country 
tell us, that he was scarcely out of his 
infancy, when all the neighbouring mon- 
archs offered their daughters in marriage 
to him. Cara, his father, who consulted 
his interest in preference to the inclina- 
tion of his son, forced him to marry the 
daughter of one Cavar, who possessed 
immense demesnes, and whose enmity 
was as dangerous, as his friendship might 
prove useful to him. This marriage, 
contracted through violence, was very 
unhappy. Ogus could not bear his wife. 
In vain, to gain his affection, did she 
lavish upon him the most endearing ca- 
resses ; all her endeavours appeared to 
Ogus as so many insupportable importuni- 
ties, which only served to increase his 
aversion. 

One day, that the prince was ont a- 





hunting, he, on a sudden, felt extremely 
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thirsty, and was , 
quench his thirst, when he perceived a 
young girl, carrying a pitcher full of 
water. He drew near her, and inquired 
of her where he could get something to 
drink ; she presented to him her pitcher. 
Her modesty, graces, and extraordinary 
beauty, made a deep impression on the 
heart of Ogus. He stood gazing so atten- 
tively at the fair stranger, that he no 
longer thought of his thirst, or of the 
water he held in his hand. The prince 
was a very handsome man himself, and 
his noble aspect spoke his rank. The 
young girl did not behold him with in- 
difference, especially as she was sensible 
of the impression she had made upon his 
heart ; and, notwithstanding her extreme 
modesty, she could not abstain lifting up 
her eyes occasionally to look at. bim. 
This dumb language was interrupted by 
the prince’s suite, who had long been in 
search of him. he young maid, unac- 
customed to see so many people, returned 
to her home. The prince, for a time, 
followed her with his eyes ; the moment 
she got out of sight, he turned round and 
sighed. 

His officers easily found out the cause 
of his sadness ; the beauty of her whom 
they had just seea with him made it very 
plain. The young prince, who now could 
enjoy no other pleasure besides that of 
thinking of the fair unknown, soon gave 
up the chase to indulge his amorous 
cogitations. When left alone, his heart 
experienced the agitation to which all 
lovers are subject ; to the desire of pos- 
sessing the amiable object, succeeded the 
fear of never seeing her again, or of not 
being loved by her. His imagination 
depicted her still more beautiful tham,-he 
had seen her. In this situation it was he 
spent the remainder of the day and the 
whole night. 

On the next morning, he returned, 
accompanied only by one of his officers, 
in whom he reposed great confidence, to 
the spot where he had met with the 
lovely girl. After continuing there for a 
space of time, which his impatience made 
him think very long, he descried her at 
a distance, holding her pitcher in her 
hand. Ogus perceived that his presence 
caused some emotion to the young girl, 
and surmised that he was not indifferent 
to her ; now, therefore, thinking himself 
autherized to declare his sentiments, he 
advanced to meet her, and addressed her 
in such language as love could dictate. 
He received no answer; but he was 
listened to, and that was saying as much 
as he wished to know ; a sigh which 
escaped the girl, completed his persua- 
sion. 

Before he retired, he informed her 
that he proposed returning on the follow- 
ing day, at the same hour, when a tender 
look from the young girl gave him to 
understand, that she would come also. 
She did not disappoint him, for she was 
there nearly as soon as himself. At 
length, after several interviews, they 
mutually acquainted each other with their 
situation in life. .The young girl, whose 
parents were shepherds, shed tears when 
she heard that her lover was son to the 
Chan, and that she could not expect being 
united to him. Ogus who felt extremely 
heppy at seeing a person whom he adored 
shedding tears for his sake, said to her, 
‘* You dread love making you miserable ; 
but, on the reverse, it will be conducive 
to your happiness ; it fills up the distance 
which prejudice has fixed. I would 
sooner renounce the crown which awaits 
me, than the hopes of being yours; but 
I wish to place it on your head myself; 
no one appears to me more deserving of 
wearing it.” In this manner they enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imparting to each other 
their respective sentiments ; but their 
peace was disturbed by jealousy. 

As the actions of princes are always 
watched, it was soon known at court that 
Ogus disappeared every morning. His 


in search'of & spring toll 





she appointed emissaries to follow him, 
and being informed, that he went in quest 
of a young shepherdess with whom he 
spent ail the time that he was not obliged 
to appear at court, she flew in a violent 
passion, and determined to exert every 
endeavour to ruin her rival. The first 
siep she thought of adopting, was to go 
aod throw herself at the feet of the Chan, 
io invite him to avenge her cause. 

** My lord,’’ said she, ** you see before 
you the most miserable of all creatures, 
who is come to implore your assistance. 
if you wall not have pity on me, my only 
resource will be to give up an existence 
which is become insupportable to me. 
W hat a change in my sitwation! In the 
palace of my father, every moment of my 
life was .warked by some new gratifica- 
tion; his prompt complaisance grantec 
my every wish; his generous attention 
anticipated ..y every desire ; his cour- 
tiers were eager to render themselves 
deserving of my benevolence, which was 
the main support of their favour. In this 
court, whither | was brought on account 
of your pressing solicitations, | am ex- 
posed to cruei contempt. An unfaithfu} 
husband, whose love, | confess it, would 
make me completely happy, only returns 
my caresses with insupportable indiffer- 
ence ; whereas he adores another, whose 
low birth renders her unworthy of him, 
and still more undeserving of being my 
rival. Would you believe it, it is a vile 
shepherdess whom he goes to meet every 
day, and who teaches him to hate me ? 
What a shame for me, what occasion of 
sorrow to my father, if | am to be made a 
companion of such a being, in the seraglio 
of Ogus !” 

Cara-Chan, who knew how dear ‘she 
was to her father, and how dangerous it 
was to incense him, resolved to grant her 
wish. To this effect, he ordered one of 
his officers to have the young shepherd- 
ess, with whom his son was in love, con- 
veyed to a place of close confinement. 
She was apprehended one evening on her 
returning home with her flock, and con- 
ducted to a place so well guarded, that 
she could neither receive nor send in- 
telligence to any one. 

Ogus, ou the next day, went as usual 
to the place where they were in the 
habit of meeting. In vain did he wait ; 
she did not make her appearance. In- 
quietude seized him, he made towards 
her dwelling, and inquired after her; 
but her parents only answered him with 
deep sighs. At last, however, he was 
told that she had disappeared, and no one 
knew what was become of her. He sent 
in search of her in every direction ; but 
she was notto be found. He then grieved 
most bitterly ; and promised a liberal re- 
ward to whomsoever should bring him 
tidings of her whose loss he lamented. 
The officer who had executed the Chan’s 
orders, in hopes of preferment, in addition 
to the reward that was offered, went to 
Ogus, to whom he revealed the whole 
secret he had been entrusted with. 

Ogus, prompted by his ardent passion, 
collected all his friends, marched at their 
head to the place where his beloved was 
confined, overpowered those who offered 
to oppose him, threw open the gates of 
the prison, and restored to liberty her 
who had deprived him of his own. Cara- 
Chan was soon apprised of what his son 
had been doing ; and, in the first transport 
of his rage, resolved to go with his’ guard 
to meet him, and to have him put to 
death. Meanwhile, as Ogus was gene- 
rally loved, he was soon informed of the 
misfortune that threatened both him and 
his mistress. 

The prince, who had been a rebel 
once, hesitated not in being so a second 
time ; -he commanded his followers to be 





wife suspected, that he only went out to 


and made a charge on his son’s support- 
ers, who, animated by the courage of 
Ogus, drove them back, pursued them in 


their retreat, and routed them. In vain 
did Cara attempt to rally his troops: he 
received a cut on the head, and dropped| 


born, near what is now Southampton- 
buildings. In the time of Henry Il. they 
built their palace’in Fleet-street, and re- 
moved to it. The Hospitallers had been 
in England since Henry I. Their origi- 





down dead. Ogus was everwhelmed 
with sorrow when he was told of the sad 
news. He cursed a thousand times the 
victory that had been purchased at so 
deararate. Subsequent to the ceremony 
of the funeral, such as is performed in 
honour of the Tartar princes, he hasten- 
ed to dismiss his wife whose jealousy had 
occasioned him to become a parricide, 
sent her back to her father, and bestowed 
his hand and crown on her whom alone 
he thought deserving of his affections. 

As he was a prince equally brave and 
ambitious, he attacked his neighbours, 
subdued them, conquered Tartary and 
part of China. He finally died, after a 
long and glorious reign, leaving to pos- 
terity a respectable name, which is still 
held in bigh veneration over all Tartary. 
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THE GLEANER. 





So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who Ioses and who wins; who's in and who’s out; 
And take upen us the mystery of things, 

Asif we were God's spies. S@ARSPEARR 














Templars and Hospitallers.—The ori- 
gin of the Knights-Templars was French. 
The conquest of Jerusalem by the Cru- 
saders had inflamed the spirit of pilgrim- 
age, and thousands took the road to the 
place where they were to be absolved of 
all sin; but the Turkish horse were mas- 
ters of the road, and the unfortunate de- 
votees were subjected to the most cruel 
hardships. Geofiry de St. Aldemar col- 
lected a few of his gallant friends, and ex- 
erted his valour in clearing the way for 
the travellers, The obvious utility of 
the. design, and the heroic spirit by which 
it was dictated, swelled his ranks. Reli- 
gion and war went hand in hand in that 
memorable age; and the Red-Cross 
Knights bound themselves by the monas- 
tic vows of total submission to the grand 
master’s commands, of possessions in com- 
mon, and of corporeal abstinence. The 
commencement of this order, afterwards 
so obnoxious for its opulence, was hum- 
ble, and the food and clothing of its mem- 
bers were supplied by the bounty of the 
more wealthy hospitallers. But they 
soon attained independent distinction, and 
Baldwin 1. king,of Jerusalem, appoint- 
ed their palace beside the site of the 
Temple of Solomon. From that time the 
Red-Cross Knight bore the more stately 
name of the Knight of the Temple. They 
attracted the eye of the Roman Pontiff, 
then in the height of Catholic glory. 
From Honorius they received the white 
mantle, as emblematic of their purity. 
Eugenius I11. gave them the scarlet cross; 
and the privileges and prowess of the 
warlike order were sustained and hon- 
oured under a grand master, whose name 
bore almost the authority of a sovereign 
throne, and more than its homage. Its 
fagae increased its wealth, and in most 
European kingdoms large estates gave 
ar 4 of the opulence of the order, and 
the respect in which it was held by the 
higher ranks of the people. The histo- 
ry of the Templars and the Hospitallers 
bore, like their objects, a close resem- 
blance. They both rose from their low 
beginnings to sudden and unrivalled dis- 
tinction; they both enjoyed the privileges, 
rare and signal in that time, of exemption 
from the authority as well as from the pe- 
cuniary demands of the clergy ; and they 
both gave the ferocious and barbaric va- 
lour of Europe that ennobling and splen- 
did spirit to which, perhaps, we are at 
this hour indebted for the magnanimity of] 





on their guard, a: d, in case the Chan ycivilized warfare. Both orders had esta- 





nal station was raised at Clerkenwell. 
This house was burnt by the rebels in 
1381, and not perfectly rebuilt till 1504. 
Until the year 1260 the estates of both 
orders were called preceptories. From 
that period those of the Hospitallers re- 
ceived the name of Commanders, in allu- 
sion to the letters of the superintending 
body, and beginning with the word ‘ Com- 
endamus.’ In the original formation of 
the order of the Hospital, birth was but 
slightly considered. The vows and val- 
our were the great qualifications. The 
actual distinctions were those of nobles, 
clergy, and serving brothers.’ In the 
cessation of war, all attended the sick-bed 
of the pilgrims. But when the high 
born of the west had crowded to their 
ranks, they became more scrupulous. 
For two hundred years, proofs of gentle 
blood by father’s and mother’s side were 
the only requisites for a knight claiming 
admission to the highest class. Subse- 
quently, in France, the candidate was re- 
quired to show that his father, his‘pater- 
nal and maternal grandfathers, and his 
great grandfathers, were gentlemen by 
name as well as by arms. This proof 
formed eight quarters of gentility. In Ita- 
ly, the blazon and arms of the father and 
mother, and the paternal and maternal 
grandmothers, were required, Each of 
these families must have had a° known 
gentility for two hundred years. It is sin- 
gular that legitimacy does not appear to 
have been a matter of a moment. No 
regulation on this subject was made till 
about 1262, when some utions were 
resolved on. But they were gradually 
narrowed till about 1622, when they 
were abolished altogether. In Genoa, 
Lucca, and Florence, the 

spirit softened aristocratic pride, and the 
sons of merchants, bankers, and trades- 
man, might be candidates for the grand 
crosses. In Spain and Portugal four 
quarters of gentility were required, but 
in Germany the number was sixteen. 
The order of St John was divided into 
the seven languages of E + the 
English, the German, the Italian, the 


Arrogonese, and the three dialects of the 


French—the Provencal, the Auvergne, 
andthe common French. On the Refor- 
mation, when the English branch ceased, 
the languages of Castile and Poringul 
filled up the chasm. 

—_ 


Origin of the Kilt.—Lord Hailes, in his 
learned work, the Annals of Scotland, 
informs us that the Highlanders in war 
were wont to tuck into their girdle their 
large plaid, which commonly hung down. 
This would lead us to no very clear con- 
clusion, except perhaps that the plaid 
served to enwrap the whole form ; but 
the research of Mr. Pennant enabled him 
to inform us in one of his Scottish tours, 
that ‘‘feil beg”’ (philebeg) ‘i, e. little 
plaid, also culled kelt (kilt,) is a sort of 
short petticoat reaching only to the knees, 
and is a modern substitute for the lower 
part of the plaid, being found to be less 
cumbersome, especiully in time of action, 


when the Highlanders used to tuck their 


brechean into their girdle.” He also says 
that ‘‘the truis were worn by the gentry, 
and were breeches and stockings of one 
piece.” The antiquity-of the truis or 
trewes may be seen from Pinkerton, who, 
in his History of Scotland, finds that the 
hose, or breeches and stockings ‘of a piece, 
were the Scottish dress between 1371 


and 1437£— Dress of the common peo- 
ple, a ki short trowse—the legs and 
eet remained bare.”’? The author of Wa- 


verly implies that the trewes is the an- 
cient dress of the Highlanders. 





THE TRAVELLER. _ fistand, though it has certainly | 
é' | rity of possessing a fresh water lake in the| 
h, in the centre of which 
well peopled. Sampans, 
_ large and small, are made use of for fish- 
ing, and conveyance from and to the is- 
land ; to reach which, without a sail, oc- 
cupies half a day ; the whole breadth 6 
the lake may, consequently, be paddled 
over inaday. The only winds that blow 
over its surface, are east, west, and north, 
on account of the direction given to them 
by the surrounding mountains. 
are, however, sometimes so violent, as 
to occasion a considerable surf on the 
shores, in which the sampans are some- 
The lake is bordered with 
a sandy beach all round, and is called 
From this lake descends 
a river, which empties itself into the sea 
on the eastern side of Sumatra, the name 
of which I could not ascertain. It is also 
connected with the river of Batang Tano 


the singula-| 





loop- ) 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
great Babel, and not feel the crowe 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTAS, 
A race of Cannibals in the interior of Sumatra. 





The Battas of the interior have an in- 
vincible prejudice to the sight of the sea, 
which they suppose to be the residence 
of evil spirits; and this circumstance, 
added to the little communication they 
have with the Malays, or people of any in- 
telligence, renders all account of this sin- 
gular race of people extremely vague and 
limited. The sources of my information, 
ave the chiefs of Tapanuli and Sorkom, 
the latter of whom have twice visited the 
Tohbah country, which is the parent 
state : consequently, these memorandums 
relate only to the countries interior, and 
to the northward of Tapanuli ; excepting 
for produce, however, this description 
will answer for the countries to the south- 
The Batta country 
commences on the borders of the Acheen 
districts, in the province of Karoh, as 
pointed out by Mr, Marsden in his map 
of Sumatra, and extends to the back of 
The districts which 
are difficult of communication, and excite 
a desire of being known, are at a distance 
of from three to six days’ journey inland. 
Their population is numerous, as may 
be well conjectured from the vast con- 
sumption of salt, which it is erroneous 
to suppoge is eaten by the Battas in larg- 
er quantities than by any other class of 
Their stature is much above 
the middle size, and their voice uncom- 
monly strong and sonorous. 
try is open and cultivated, and the air 
keen and healthy. The space separating 
it from the sea-shore, supports a race of 
people inferior in stature, power, and 
wealth, but having a common origin with 
those of the interior. 
of this part of the country, which is con- 
vered with impenetrable forests, produces 
a climate obnoxious to the constitution, | 
cannot pretend to say ; but it is evident 
that the inhabitants of these districts re- 
semble those of the former in little more 
than their language. 
also inferior ; and their villages are at a 
greater distance from each other, on ac- 
count of the necessity of choosing a spot 
favourable to cultivation, and contiguous 
to a rivulet ; for which reason, they com- 
monly reside in the valleys. 
stand these parts to have been originally 
culatists, wanderers, and 
ohbah, who, in the course 
of time, and from vurious causes, have 
established themselves into chiefships ; 
hence the almost constant state of war in 
which they are engaged with each other. 
Among them, reside the Pangalongs, or 
traders, who keep open the communica- 
tion with the interior countries, by con- 
veying thither salt, iron, silk, chindies, 
gongs, and other commodities from the 
settlements on the shore, receivi 
ent, dollars, horses, and grain. 
mode of conveyance is on the backs 
of men; but in the interior, horses are 


I have already noticed the difference 
in stature between the inhabitants of the 
interior and those residing nearer the sea 
coast ; their features are, however, simi- 
lar, both being remarkable for an extra- 
ordinary straight mouth, not of the small- 
est size. The clothing described by Mr. 
Marsden is very just ; though the better 
sort, and Rajahs who can afford it, wear 
very fine blue deitahs or turbans on their 
heads,and silk chindies round their waists; 
the commonalty are contented with a wisp 
of straw, or the bark of a tree, and coarse 
cloth of their own manufacture. 
cloths are, however, greatly superior in 
the country of Anroblo, to the southward 
of Tapanuli, where great ingenuity and 
taste are displayed ia the workmanship 
and introduction ef such colours as they 
can procure, the lower part being orna- 
mented with a vandyke fringe of varie- 
The kampil siri, or siri 
bag, is very neat, made of straw, and cu- 
riously oruamented with beads ; one side 
of the mouth laps over like a pocket- 
book, to the extremity of which is sus- 
pended a string of beads, three or four 
feet long, of various sizes and colours, 
ending with a little bell. 
sists of a brass tube, about three feet long, 
curiously engraved, with an ornamented 
bowl, and astopper of the same metal, 
connected by a small chain. 
of the chiefs are generally encircled 
above the elbow with a bracelet of kimu, 
or Asuaso: ear-rings, or drops of a trian- 


gular form, made of an inferior sort of|ilast attempts Ke made, demonstrate that 
gold, are also the ornaments of a rajah. lhe is incapable of producing an original 


‘The women, as in most uncivilized coun-|| work of ordinary merit; much less of 
tries, are paid little attention to; and 


their dress is nothing more than the coarse 
cloth tied under the arms, and not ex- 
tending below the knee ; the better sorts 
wear vests of similar workmanship to the 
cloths of Anrohlo. 


A kampong will contain from one to||that, within the period in which the Wa- 
verly novels appeared, and while Sir 


ward of Tapanuli. 


Ayer Bénjii, south. 
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Whether the face 


mowers 


The pipe con- 


The population is 






two hundred people, one third of whom, 
probably, may be children. The houses||Walter had so much judicial business on 
in the interior are well built of plank,||hand, we find him announced in the En- 
curiously carved, covered with iju in its 
raw state, and are sometimes a hundred 
feet long, without a division inthem. The 
parents and all relations live together, if 
they can agree, or the building can con- 
tainthem ; the entrance, which they close 
at night, is by a ladder in the centre, from 
The only mountains of consequence}junderneath ; on eve 
throughout the whole extent of the Toh-|lare large windows. 
bah country, appear to be Palakir andjjinhabitants near the sea are miserable 
he former is both an ob-jjerections ; under each house, are the 
ject of veneration, from a conception the||hogs cattle, or buffaloes of the owner ; 
natives have that it is the chief residence|jand ‘as these compartments are never 
of the evil spirits ; and a source of utili-ijcleaned, the appearance of a Batta kam- 
because they are supplied from it||pong resembles that of a buffalo kamdong 
oughout Tohbah, with chunam, to eat||in rainy weather. The kampongs, in times 
with the siri leaf; its surface being cov-|jof hostility, are enclosed by a parapet of 
only visi-||sod, about four feet high, outside of which 
, whichijare one, two, and even three, strong pag- 
the natives religiously feed. These twollgars of split camphor trees, reaching to 
‘mountains are the highest in the know-|ithe height of the windows of the houses, 
\ledge of the Battas. Nor does the Batta||/furnished with 
country seem to contain the source of|ifor the besie 


he buildings of the 


ered with cockle-shelis. 
ble inhabitants, are tame pige 


latforms in the inside, 


MINSEVA. 


rivers than any other division of the more} whole is surrounded with an. abbatis 
briers, and well planted with ranjaus. 
The entrance is narrow, and over it is a 
platform, protected by briers, from which 
they fire on these approaching ; the gate 
or door is strong, and closed by timber 













| 
wedged against it. 
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During the publications of the sages - 
ry, and the first series of the Tales of my 
Landlord, we have * Paul’s letters to 
bis Kinsfolk ; and from Rob Roy to Kenil- 
worth, the ‘‘ Border History,” complete 
in two volumes ; all by Sir Walter Scott. 
We have the Baronet also, as the osten- 
sible editor of a large volume of poems, 
by P. Carey, with a preface ; and, up to 
the period we allude to, we have him 











If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 


a good work. Marquis D’ Angcens. 


themselves; if - are just, whatever can be said against 
eat them. The critics never yet hurt 








publishing the works of John Dryden, 
witb notes historical, critical, and explan- 
atory, and a life of the author; a work 
evidently of time, and of a complexion 









































INQUIRY AS TO THE 
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Those who believe Walter Scott to b 


powers to him which are superhuman 


an author ; and elevate him to a highe 









to our district attorney’s. He holds fre 
quent courts for the trial of causes, be 








Walter Scott presides, is one of the weal 
thiest and most populous in Scotland 





\being the author of that series of novels 


| 






writer. 


the more striking when we consider 


azines ancreviews, announce “ Part VII 


of Scott; a work replete with illustra 


ordinary capacity. Betwixt the appear 


period was so short, that it excited con 


AUTHOR OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


the author of the Waverly novels, do not 
seem to be aware, that they attribute 


that they confer on him omnipotence as 


rank than that which has been assigned 
to the goddess of wisdom. During six 
months of the year, the time and attention 
of the Baronet are occupied in discharg- 
ing the duties of his office, as principal 
clerk in the supreme court of Scotland. 
After he is released from these avocations, 
those belonging to his sheriffalty devolve 
on him. These are of a more important 
nature than are attached to the office 
in this country. In Scotland, a sheriff 
exercises civil jurisdiction to as great 
an extent as our state judges, and in 
criminal matters his powers are equal 


fore which there are regular practitioners. 
and questions agitated, which involve 
great extent of property, and even lead 
to personal degradation, and to capital 
punishment. The country over which 


hence the necessity of devoting his leisure 
time to a faithful discharge of his duties 
as sheriff: and hence the ground for be- 
lieving, that the two active situations 
which he holds, so completely occupy 
his attention as utterly to preclude his 
application, to any great extent, to litera- 
ry studies. From the disposition of his 
mind, and the habits he has acquired, he 
may superintend the republication of the 
works of others, and illustrate them with 
historical notes and biographical sketch- 
es ; thus discharging the mere duties of 
an Editor ; but his total failure in the two 


jwhich owe their popularity entirely to 
the splendid and powerful talents of the 


The force of this objection will appear 


glish papers, as the editor of a,variety of 
publications, which indicate the laborious 
student. In 1814, the same year in 
which Waverly was advertised, the mag- 


very different from the course of. the 
novelist, who is wandering about the 
Orkneys, while Sir Walter is descanting 
with delight on the almost obsolete finery 
of feudal ceremonies. 


Another proof against Sir Walter be- 
ing the author of the novels, arises from 
the fact, that while the Antiquary and the 
first Series of the Tales ot My lord 
were on the eve of publication ; while the 
author ought, in the natural course of 
events, to have been closely engaged in 
superintending the press, he was wander- 
ing about the Continent, seeking inspira- 
tion for the Field of Waterloo, and cull- 
ing materials for that other stupid work, 
entitled, ‘‘ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.”’ 

A writer in the Newcastle Magazine, 
who has, apparently, well considered the 
subject, in drawing a parallel between 
Sir Walter and Dr. Greenfield, holds the 
former, with great truth, to be an incura- 
ble antiquary ; a man attached to all the 
relics or histories of the barbarous times 
depicted in his poems, anc who would not 
care to have lived in the turbulent periods 
there described. Dr. G. he considers also 
ond of antiquity, but not a bigot ; as one 
who, in referring toscenes of ancient days, 
does net omit to point out the blessings 
of the moderns. They are the one a 
poet, the other a moralist. To prove 
Sir Walter Scott the author of the novels; 
we should have to show that his poems 
and the novels breathed the same spirit ; 
that there were proofs of unity of senti- 
ment and of soul. But the poems and 
the novels in reality differ so completely, 
that hefore the identity of the two authors 
is proved, an impossibility must be estab- 
lished : viz. that two different minds and 
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We have been accused of injustice to- 
wards Walter Scott, in charging him with 
pilfering from other writers, without ac- 
knowledging the sources whence he de- 
rived the materials that compose most of 
his poetical works. Had those who pre- 
fer this charge been acquainted with the 
history of the literary career of this 
man, they would have paused before they 
made it. That we are not the first who 
have broadly accused Scott of being a 
plagiary, without the accusation having 
been denied, is sufficiently shown by the 
English journals, in which the matter has 
been frequently brought under the notice 
of the public. We could give a number 
of quotations in proof of the fact. But 
as we are confined in our hmits, we shall 
ontent ourselves with the following let- 
er, which we find quoted in the Liver- 
pool Kaleidescope, “from a London pa- 
per.” We recollect seeing this letter at 
















of the Border Antiquities,” with the name||the time it first appeared ; but although 


_lwe have since carefully examined the 


tions of remarkable incidents in border||English papers, to discover whether any 
history and tradition, and which, of itself,|reply was made to the overwhelming 
was sufficient occupation for any man of charge of Mr. Mudford, we have n 


_libeen able to find a-single allusion to it 


ance of Waverly and Guy Mannering; the either by Sir Walter or his friends :— 


- London November 4, 1818. 


siderable astonishment how the latter|| If you agree with me in thinking that 
could be written in the interval ; yet in||the following statement deserves to be 
the same year came out the ‘‘ Lord of the|/made public, you will probably allow it a 
Isles,”’ and the “ Battle of Waterloo,” by||place in the pages of your really excel- 
the author of Marmion. But this is noti|lent publication, Fam aware there are 


all: in the self-same year did Walter Scott|ifew things about which the world in gene- 


notes and a life of the author, so elabo 





to fire from ; and thelispent a year on thém alone. 


publish the works of Dr. Swift ; with|}ral are less interested than the squabbles 


-llof authors: but, as I intend to make 


rate, that most other writers would havellno angry accusation, and am conscious 





that my assertions will be irrefragable, 1 
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may indu the hope that this letter will {neither I, nor another honest man; who 
not come under the above description. |jstood by me, could comprehend. ‘+ Apa- 
You, and many of your readers, have|| remmend,” said the latter to me ; ‘il ne 
perhaps seen advertised, a work by Wal-|jcomprend que Y Allemand ?”—* Sans 
ter Scott, entitled the ‘* Border Antiqui-j|dout,” returned I, not without fear lest 
ties of England and Scotland,” in 2 vols.|the ox should attend to my accent. 
4to. With what justice, however, that'l «« Sans doat, comme il est de La Hongrie.” 
ntleman assumes to himself the entire} He gave a shrug of the shoulders, and so 
authorship of the work in question, youfdid 1. A hundred such strange things 
will be able to judge, when I tell you that! daily present themselves to a man, who 
gery nearly half of it was written by my-||lives among the French. But a great 
self. lt is not necessary that | should re-|j bill, posted up against the wall, termed 
tail the circumstances which induced me} this animal a beuf cyclope ; and this cir- 
to relinquish proceeding with it, after] cumstance first drew my attention to it, 
having completed tue first volume. It is}as I expected to see some remarkable 
enough for my purpose, that 1 did relin-|| /usus nature, which might give credibility 
quish it; that Mr. Walter Scott after-/to the ancient fiction. 1 was confined 
wards completed it, and that upon its pub- merely to the idea, that the Cyclops had 
lication in an entire form, (for it came out} but one eye, and had forgot that they 
originally in quarterly parts) he has plac-|| were withal of a gigantic bulk. This ox 
ed his name in the title page, as the writer|| was indeed a giant of his species, but he 
of the whole, without any intimation to the||had two eyes. I asked his keeper, why 
contrary in any part of the introductory} to avoid such mistakes, he bad not rather 
matter ; which, for ought 1 know to the|| calledhim, le beuf géant. He answered, 
contrary, is entirely his. Most persons, that beuf geants, had already been, but 
l apprehend, will consider this proceed-||never yet a beuf cyclope. To this there 
ing as not quite reconcileable with can-|| was no replying. Besides this ox, | em- 
pe 6 Vale partly tantpead to sdvuate eng my rang | of ment — 
v y temp advan ude of monkeys, tigers, learnea dogs, 
this a for the sake of panne twojland every thing shat _ to be beheld oF 
amusing facts, as connected with the||the kind. 

sagacity of periodical critics. During 
the time that the work was publishing in 
detached portions, it was reviewed in one 
of our most respectable monthly journals, 
and the reviewer, misled no doubt by the 
nature of the subject, confidently affirm- 
ed, from the internal evidence of the 
style, that it was from the pen of Walter! vice ; and he delivers them truths end 
rgd Bev thee ~ te ae ngs mans maxims of conduct in artful allegories and 
of that gentleman in the title ae. re te Duke ny 5 bad gy a chine 
piace —— reviewer reminded his} interesting on account of some natural 
rome ae hooey 3 ~ scenes, in which the ae on his flight 
need hardly add, that at the time it was ye f= ag Henge PO ly Pgs. 
oe gratuitously assigned to the pen of father. Monvel was too old for the part 
Walter Scott, he had not written a line of | of the duke ; but that circumstance was 
aed soon forgot. Here likewise the passages 
Similarly unfortunate has been a more} which bad but a distant and faint allusion 
pone meh nten pine tothe late “eg wrong ap My furi- 
2 ously applauded. ter them the passa- 
se ot hi epi rn gs foray a practi pevony 
prone ote a as felicitous specimens|| On the 27th, | was at the Theatre de 
Now Mr ae a. ousht Ito be Monsieur, in the Tuilleries, It is per- 
or pleased at these Sieatline They oe soy yo large i ree Liber y's babe gues 
adesire Mr, Scott's preee, a@ much. ss and Italien : well decorated, lighted, and 
Gun te te . ah decide f th attended, as all, even to the least, are at 
ae mn eg go cif mer pee a Paris. Two pieces were represented, 
weighty a point, that without your assist- a —— = “ larger. oa lively 
ance, | am afraid 1 cannot make up m 7 an tnt pg mente ee ee ate 
wed uaen t. One ae P ™Y|/ fine itself, for two or three hours to one 
mied wees & Cue ine hewn Cleese. Peon poms Sime owned 
thankful for the petty larceny he has com- as * eiprapernd Syn eeeeets on 
sacha an: sail for the longer, it must again be compen- 
mes ” y property. sated by a shorter: hence it comes, that 
remain, Sir, every theatre gives almost always three 
Your obedient Servant, pieces. The Ambigu Comique and the 
WM. MUDFORD. {Grands Danseurs, frequently give four, 

five, and even six. 
The first little piece of this evening 
had no other interest than what it acquir- 
ed by the part of a father, which I shall 





On the evening of the 26th, we pro- 
ceeded to the Varietes Amusuntes. The 
first performance was a little piece, called 
Esope a la foire, not at all remarkable 
for plot or invention. People of all con- 
ditions flock to sop, partly out of curi- 
osity, partly because they love good ad- 





THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
her 





To aid her precepts and enforce layed agai ith equal truth 

Selous the apeerows will betriend, never see played again with equal tra 

And on her efforts will attend ‘ and vivacity. The name of the actor | 
ROOKS. 


eould not learn from son od oo spectators 
who sat within my reach. this par- 
PARIS THEATRES. No Ill. ticular I shall forbear to make ayan 
— mark, though | visited all the French 

_ Near the theatre of the Ambigu Com-}theatres, and uniformly met with the 
igue, 1 saw the likeness of a huge ox,}same occasion for it. The second piece 
under which the following tolerably in-jwas a farce with excellent music by 
correct invitation to the spectators was Paisiello. It was called Le Marquis de 
written: “Je me flate d’etre V’unique} Tulipano, and had already outlived the 
de mou espece, je suis age de quatre ans}seven and thirtieth representation. The 
et je pese 5447 livres. Venez mejridiculous name Tulipano, was most prob- 
voir, Messieurs!”” I could not resist this}jably the cause of the success of the piece : 
striking address, and accordingly went in for, as often as it was pronounced with 
to see this prodigy. In reality 1 neverja certain solemn accent, it was constant- 
saw in my life, a finer, nobler, andjly attended by a furious clapping and ac- 
stronger animal of the kind than this ox,|clamations of bravo. All the rest was 
which his owner, as the keeper told us,jextremely ordinary and even childish. 
had brought from the interior parts of | The Marquis Tulipano is a fop, extrava- 
Hungary, purely for the sake of showing|gantly proud of his nobility, and wishes 











_ Hence arises a cari 

which in Paris is to'the last degree unnat- 

ural and langhable ; but the like of whi 
I have often seen in Germany, in little 


probably see many such in the provin- 
cial towns of France. As far as my eXx- 
perience on this head extends, the player 
who did the part of Tulipano by no 
means over-acted it: but tor the experi- 
ence of the parterre in the Theatre de 
Monsieur, he did so beyond all bounds ; 
for some displays and attitudes, which 
did not strike me at all, occasioned fits of 
laughter without end. I the more read- 
ily remark traits of this kind, as they 
imply a greater degree of culture in the 
French. The character of Tulipano, for 
producing effect on the parterre of Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Vienna, and even that of 
London, must have been three times as 
much more surcharged than here. 
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‘MEMOIRS OF GAINSBOROUGH 
THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
~<—, 

Mr. Gainsborough was born at Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, England, in the year 
1727. His father, on his outset in life, 
was possessed of a decent competency ; 
but a large family, and a liberal heart, 
soon reduced his wealth to a very hum- 
ble income. 

At a very early period of life, young 
Gainsborough discovered a propensity 
for painting. Nature was his teacher, 
and the woods of Suffolk his academy, 
Here he would pass, in solitude, his 
mornings in making a sketch of an antiqua- 
ted tree, a marshy brook, a few cattle, 
a shepherd and his flock, or any other 
accidental objects that were presented. 
In the neighbourbood of his father was a 
respectable clergyman, of the name of 
Coyte. With the sons of this gentleman, 
young Gainsborough and his brothers 
passed much of their time, and, from the 
instractions of the old man, reaped some 
advantage. 

In one of these visitsith 
a violent commoti 
count of the parson’s garden having been 
plundered of a great quantity of wall fruit, 
and much pains Wi en, but without 

















ere happened 
family, on ac- 


effect, to discover the thi Young 
Gainsborough having ome, ner morn- 
ing risen at an early ROur, anc walked 


into the garden to make ; 
old elm, seated himself ir 

corner, and had just taken out his chalk 
to begin, when he observed a fellow’s 
head peeping over the wall of the gerden, 
which was next to the road, with an ap- 
parent intention of seeing if the coast was 
clear. This changed the young Tyro’s 
object, and instead of sketching the elm, 
he, in the few moments before he was 
himself observed, made a sketch upon a 
rongh board, of the head of the man ; and 
so accurate was the resemblance, that he 
was instantly known to be a man from a 
neighbouring village, and upon a close 
inquiry proved to be the fellow who had 
before robbed the garden. This was 
shewn about the village, and considered 
as a strong proof of a genius above the 
common standard: the young Coytes 
lent him their drawing-books, and the 
boy showing extreme eagerness in the 
pursuit, wandering through fields, mead- 
ows, and woods, in search of rural scenes, 
became talked of in the neighbourhood ; 
and there not being any body in the 
country who could properly instruct him 
in his studies, he was very soon after- 
wards sent to London, and here made 
his first essays in the art, by modelling 
figures of cows, horses, and dogs;, in 
which he attained very great excellence : 
there is a cast in the plaster shops from 
an old horse that he modelled, which has 
peculiar merit. He soon after became 





him to the curious Parisians. His keeper|to display the dignity and the sentiments 
spoke a sort of gibberish to him, whichjof it in all his looks, movements, and at-| 





a papil to Mr. Gravelot, under whose 
instructions he drew most of the orna- 


residencies, and large cities, and shall/ly 


up his residence at ipswich ; and after 
practising there fora considerable period, 
went to Bath, where his friends intimated 
his merits would meet their proper re- 
ward. 

The high reputation which followed, 
prompted him to return to London, where 
he arrived in the year 1774. After pass- 
ing a short time in town not very profita- 
bly, his merit engaged the attention of 
the king. Among other portraits of the 
Royal Family, the -full length of his 
Majesty at the Queen’s House, will ever 
be viewed as an astonishing perforr > 
From ‘!.is period; Mr. Gainsborough en- 
tered in a line which afforded a becom- 
ing reward to his superlative powers. All 
the English Princes and: Princesses have 
been painted by him, the Duke-.of York 
excepted, of whom he had three pictures 
bexpoken ; and among his latter perfor- 
mances the head of Mr. Pitt and several 
portraits of that gentleman’s family afford- 
ed him gratification. His portraits will 
pass to futurity with a reputation equal 
to that which follows the pictures of 
Vandyke ; and bis landscapes will estab- 
lish his name on the record of the fine 
arts, with honours such as never before 
attended a native of Great Britain. The 
musical taste of Mr. G. was perhaps 
equal to that of any of his contemporaries, 
and he himself thought he was not intend- 
ed by nature for a painter, but fora musi- 
cian. His fondness for the art was most 
enthusiastic, and he would frequently 
seclude himself from all society, for 
weeks together, for the sole purpose of 
practising it. 

A very few weeks before his death, 
and at a time when he considered his 
duration in life of less permanency than 
he even did the day before he expired, 
Mr. G. wrote some observations relative 
to his funeral, that his family might be as 
little perplexed as possible on so distress- 
ing a subject. He desired he might be 
privately buried in Kew ‘church-yard, 
near the grave of his friend Mr. Kirby ; 
that a stone, without either arms or orna- 
ment, might be placed over him ; inscrib- 
ed with his bare name, and containing 
space for the names of such of his family 
who, after death, might wish to take up 
their abode with him ; and that his fune- 
ral might be as private as possible, and 
attended only by a few of those friends 
he most respected. Mr. Gainsborough’s 
dissolution, was occasioned, in the 61st 
year of his age, by a cancer in the neck ; 
the effects of which became violent, 
owing to a cold caught one morning in 
Westminster Hall, while attending the 
trial of Mr Hastings. 


——OO 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—__——. Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing: 
AMPBELL. 








ASTRONOMICAL MACHINE. 
ool 


A newly invented Orrery, or, as it has 
been aptly termed, ‘“‘ Schoo Planeiarian,”’ 
has made its appearance in some of the 
most respectab schools of this city, and 
the public have been gratified by the ex- 
hibition of one, quite highly finished, at 
the store of Bliss & White in Broadway, 
where many visiters have been daily to 
examine it ; and we were pleased to ob- 
serve that it received the approbation of 
all who were sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject of Astronomy to venture an 
opinion on its merits. It is the invention 
of Mr. I: C. Hart, principal of the Me- 
chanics’ School in Chamber-street. If 
we may be permitted to judge by the ef- 
fect produced in that institution, we do 





pot think that our teachers will hesitate 
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to introduce so powerful an auxiliary in- 
so their academies as they will unques- 
tionably obtain in that useful and philose- 
phical piece of mechanism. It is a dis- 
play at one view of our solar system, on 
the theory of icus; and the young 
mind must catchinstantaneously a correct 
idea of the reiative situation, magnitude, 
colour, revolution, and in fact, nearly all 
the geocentric appearances and pheno- 
mena which attend the planets and as- 
terouls. There are orreries in some of 
our colleges, arid a gigantic one was con- 
structed in Philadelphia upon mathemati- 
cal principles by the American philoso- 
pher, Rittenhouse ; but these are too re- 
mote for the inspection of the great mass 
of students, to whom this interesting 
science shouid be familiar. We have al- 
so seen others of European mauufacture ; 
but as they would cost so large a sum, we 
presume that few of our teachers would 
feel themselves willing or able to pur- 
chase one for tie benefit of their scho- 
lars :—besides, the delicate machinery 
necessary to show the operations of the 
planets, is frequently liable to get out of 
order; the machine therefore is only cal- 
culated for private experiment, and not 
for the public use of a large number of 
children. 


These difficulties are obviated by the Or- 
rery tnder our notice, as it is a stbstantial 
piece of workmanship, and can be obfain- 
ed at avery moderate price ; so that in- 
stead of having this interesting study con- 
fined to a favoured few, we venture to 
predict that, if suitable encouragement is 
given to this meritorious invention, we 
shall find nearly as many children as con- 
versant with the elements of astronomy 
as with the first principles of our lan- 
guage. In appearance, the “ Planeta- 
rian” is even more beautiful than those for 
which we must pay upwards of 400 dol- 
lars (100 pounds sterling) in London ; 


authority as a governor, but only in such 
a qualified degree, as to make the subject 
under discussion clearly comprehended 
by their unexpanded capacities. 


—_ 
VEGETATION OF PLANTS. 
> 

The curious and admirable precess of 
nature in the vegetation of plants, is at all 
times an interesting subject. . The seed of 
the plant, after it has drepped from the 
pod or husk, may be considered as an im- 
pregnated egg, within which the embryo 
plant is securely lodged. In a few days 
after it has been committed to the earth, 
may be observed the rudiments of the 
plant, every part of which appears to ex- 
istin miniature. The nutritious juices of 
the soil insinuate themselves between the 
original particles of the plant, and bring} 
about an extension of its parts. This is 
called the growth of the vegetable body ; 
and in this increase there seems to be a 
great analogy between the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms. 

T® illustrate the subject of vegetation, 
let us take a view of what happens to a 
bean, after it has been committed to the 
earth. Ina few days, sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather, 
and disposition of the soil, the external co- 
verings open at one end, and discover to the 
naked eye part of the placenta or body of 
the grain. This substance consists of two 
lobes, or divisions, between which the 
seminal plant is securely lodged. Soon 
after the opening of the membranes, a 
sharp-pointed ms appears, whichis the 
root. By akind of principle, which seems 
to bear some appearance of instinct, it 
seeks a passage downward, and fixes itself 
into the soil. At this period, the root is 
a smooth and polished body, and has per- 
haps, but little power to absorb any thing 
from the earth for the nutrimeot of the 





but setting aside its beauty, the effect of 
demonstration on the minds of children, 
must constitute its chief value, It is by 
conveying instruction through the means 
of sensible objects as far as practicable, 
and not merely by abstract ideas, that we 
conceive our public instructers are final- 
ly to succeed in inculcating just princi- 
ples, and in cultivating a taste for useful 
knowledge and the refined attainments 
of elegant literature amongst children. 
It will be conceded, we think, that at the 
period of adolescence, they are capable 
of receiving impressions and retaining 
them longer than at an advanced age ; 
particularly if the ideas they have re- 
ceived have been covveyed to them in an 
inviting and interesting dress. Then 
why not make their studies at school 
pleasant and interesting? Divest the les- 
sons of children of the ambiguity of tech- 
nical phraseology ; reduce every thing 
to alevel with their infantile capacities ; 
choose such elementary books and appa- 
ratus as are written or constructed ex- 
pressly for them, and not for the maturi- 
ty of manhood, and the teacher at all ac- 
quainted with human nature, as it exbibits 
itself in youth, mast accomplish his la- 
bours with ease, and succeed in gratifying 
the sanguine hopes of almost every pa- 
rent. 


We know that this plan of eliciting the 
intellectual powers of youth, has been 
pursued in the seminary where the sub- 
ject of our observations, the Planetarian, 
originated. The principal of that school, 
by his industry and energetic devotion to 
the cause of Education, has been the 
means of raising it to an eminence of 
character which few have obiained ; and 


germ or sprout. The two lobes now be- 
gin to separate, and the germ, with its 
leaves, may be plainly discovered. As 
the germ increases in size, the two lobes 
are farther separated, and the tender 
leaves, being closely joined, push them- 
selves forward in the form of a wedge. 
These leaves take a contrary direction to 
the root. They seek a passage upward, 
which having obtained, they lay aside 
their wedge-like form, and spread them- 
selves in a horizontal direction, as being 
the best ada ‘for receiving the rains 
and dew. } root, increasing every 
hour in size and vigour, pushes itself 
deeper into the earth, from which it now 
draws some butfitive particles. At the 
sume time, the leaves of the germ, being 
ofa succulent nature, assist the plant, by 
attrac:ing from the atmosphere such par- 
ticles as the tender vessels are fit to con- 
vey. ‘These particles, however, are of 
a watery kind, and have not in their own 
nature a sufficiency of nutriment for the 
increasing plant. 

Vegetables, as well as animals, during 
their tender state, require a large share 
of balmy nourishment. As soon as an an- 
inal is brought into life, the milk of its 
mother is supplied in a liberal stream ; 
while the tender germ seems to have onl 
the crude and watery juices of the earth 
for its support. This, however, is not the 
case ; for the vegetable lives upon a sim- 
ilar fluid, although differently supplied. 
For its use, the farinaceous lobes are mel- 
ted down into a milky juice, which, as 
long as it lasts, is conveyed to the tender 
plant by innumerable small vessels, which 
are spread through the substance of the 
lobes. These vessels, uniting into one 





we are convinced that to be a perfect 
teacher of youth, one must dive deeply 
into their little difficulties and absurdities, 
in order to anticipate and overcome them. 
He must reason with them in their own 
simplicity of language, and not in the 
pompous diction of the veteran in sci- 
ence. We must condescend to “ speak 
asa child ;’ not so far however as to 
throw away his dignity as a man, nor his 


common trunk, enter the body of the 
germ, and perform the office of an umbili- 
cal chord. Without this supply of balmy 
liquor, the plant mast inevitably have 
perished, its root being thea too small to 
absorb a sufficiency of food, and its body 
too weak to assimilate it into nourishment. 

Turnips, and all the tribe of brassicas, 
in opposition to the leguminous and farin- 
aceous plants, spread their seminal leaves 


THE WINEEVA. 


all the oil of the seed, which, when di- 
juted by the moisture of the atmosphere, 
forms an emulsion of the most nourishing 
quality ; and, on account of its sweetness, 
the seminal leaves are greedily devoured 
by the fly. A grain of wheat, as soon as 
the germ has made its appearance, shews 
the milky liquor to the naked eye; but 
the umbilical chord, with its ramifications, 
can be discovered only by the assistance 
of the nicest glasses. As the plant in- 
creases in size, the balmy juice diminish- 
es, till, at last, it is quite exhausted. The 
umbilical chord then dries up, and the 
external covering of the grain appears 
connected with the root in the form of a 
shrivelled bag. In the process of vege- 
tation, there is no mortality: from the 
moment that the seed is lodged in its 
parent earth, the vegetative soul begins 
its operations, and, in the whole succes- 
sive gradation of them, ilustrates the 
wisdom, the power, and the bounty of 
nature. 

It is worthy of observation, that farin- 
aceous vegetables and oviparous animals 
are nourished in their tender state nearly 
in the same manner. The embryo plant 
is supported by the farina melted down 
into a milky liquor, and conveyed into its 
body by means of an umbilical chord, at 
atime when the radicle was unable to 
supply a sufficiency of nutriment. An 
oviparous animal, from the time that it 
is brought into light, seems to receive all 
its nourishment from without ; but this 
is in appearance only. The yolk of the 
egg, remaining entire during incubation, 
is received into the body of the animal, 
and, in a manner similar to the milky 


juice of the vegetable, is slowly conveyed 


into the vessels of the tender chick ; and 
thus a sweet nourishment is prepared at 
a time, when neither the industry of the 
animal, nor the attention of its mother, 
could have procured a sufficient supply. 

That the whole plant. is contained in 
the seed, is an opinion as old as Empe- 
docles ; and it is still the prevailing 
doctrine among the generality of natural- 
ists. Experience, the microscope, and 
modern philosophy, give great ceun- 





tenance to it: for it is certain, that by 
the use of good microscopes, we discover, 
in the seed, several of the parts of the 
future plant, only in miniature ; particu- 
larly a little root called the radicle, and 
the stem called the plumule. 


ON RESPIRATION. 
> 

The necessity of this function would 
scarcely have been anticipated, from our 
previous notions of the wants of an ani- 
mal, founded on the known properties of 
organized matter ; and yet observation 
shows, that the continuance of life is 
more immediately dependant on respira- 
tion, than even on the circulation itself. 
Insects, for example, that live without 
any vascular circulation of their juices, 
require the free introduction of air into 
every part of their bodies. The neces- 
sity for air appears, also, to be more 
urgent than food; since animals may 
subsist a considerable time without nour- 
ishment, but all will speedily perish if 
deprived ofair. ‘The results of Spallan- 
zami’s experiments afford numerous il- 
lustrations of this principle. 

Aquatic animals, being precluded from 
the benefit of the direct action of the air 
in its gaseous state, or as it exists in the 
atmosphere, receive its influence thro 
the medium of the surrounding water, by 
which it is absorbed in large quantities, 
and applied to the organs of respiration. 
In the lower Zoophites, this influence 
appears to be exerted by the intervention 
of the surface of the body : so that in the 
Polypus, for example, while the interior 
surface digests the food, and performs the 
office of a stomach, the external surface 
probably acts as an organ of respiration. 
Many of the Vermes appear, inlike man- 
ner to have an external respiration : this 





upon the surface: these leaves contain 








is the case with the leech and the earth- 
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worm, in which a superficial net-work 
of vessels receive the influence of the 
surrounding fluid. In some genera ‘of 
this class, this structure is confined to 
particular parts of the surface ; and in 
others, again, the respiratory organs 
shoot out from the body in the form of 
bushy fibrils. 

The importance of the respiratory 
functions increases as we rise in the scale 
of animals. In fishes, the gills form a 
considerable portion of the system, and 
their office appears to be more essential 
to life than in the mollusca. The air 
contained in the water is equally vitiated 
by the respiration of fishes, and requires 
an equally constant renewal as in terres- 
trial animals. Fishes are, therefore, 
killed in a short time, if confined in a 
limited portion of water, which has no 
access to fresh air. When many fish are 
enclosed in a narrow vessel, they all 
struggle fur the uppermost place, where 
the atmospheric air is first absorbed, 
like the unfortunate men imprisoned 
in the black hole at Calcutta. In Hum- 
boldt and Provencal’s experiments,a tench 
was found to be able to breathe when the 
quantity of oxygen in water was re- 
duced to the five thousandth part of 
its bulk, though it is in this way brought 
into a state of extreme debility : but the 
fact itself shews the great perfection of 
the organs in this fish, that can extract so 
minute a quantity of air from water, to 
which the last portions always adhere 
with great tenacity. 

The respiration of air in its gaseous 
state is performed by breathing terres- 
trial animals in two ways; first, by 
means of trache, a mode peculiar to in- 
sects ; and secondly, by pulmonary cavi- 
ties, which constitute the essential struc- 
ture of lungs. The trache of insects are 
tubes which take their rise by open 
orifices, called spiracles, or stigmata, 
from the surface of the body, and are 
distributed by extensive ramifications to 
every part. They extend to the wings, 
to the sudden expansion of which they 
appear to contribute. In ihe higher 
classes of articulated animals, as soon as 
blood-vessels are met with, the whole 
apparatus of trachz is found to disappear ; 
their necessity being superseded by the 
power, derived from the possession of 
circulating vessels, or transmitting the 
juices to particular organs, where their 
exposure to the influence of the air may 
be conveniently effected. The pulmo- 
nary cavities of spiders, and of those gas- 
teropodous mollusca, such as the snail 
and slug, which breathe atmospheric air, 
are of this description. 


—_— 
MOVEABLE GAS LIGHTS. 


~— 

A person named Gordon, residing in 
Edinburgh has lately obtained a patent for 
an invention, by which gas for lighting 
houses and streets, is rendered portable. 
By this invention it is condensed, as air 
is in an air gun, to the strength of thirty 
atmospheres. The vessel which con- 
tains it, is either made globular or cylin- 
drical, with globular ends, and is of cop- 
per. For ordinary purposes it holds 
about three quarts, which will afford one 
good light for the evening. 

The main difficulty, however, is to pre- 
vent gas condensed to such a degree from 
issuing out too quickly ; for an aperture 
equal to the size of the smallest needle, 
would let the whole escape in a few mi- 
nutes. The mode of effecting this is very 
ingenious : it being impracticable to make 
any hole small enough, it is made to es- 
cape between a leather valve and metal 
plate, so that it issues as air would do 
through a crack in the vessel. The mode 
of increasing the width of that crevice, 


las the fluid becomes less dense, is by a 


screw, but difficult to describe without a 
drawing. It is however accomplished ; 
and the gas so issuing is received ina 
small tube like that used in the fixed ap- 
paratus, and issues through an aperture of 





the same size as those now in use. 
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Another difficulty to be overcome, is 


the filling of the vessel. To force in the 
gas into each vessel separately, as the air 
is forced into the reservoir of an air-gun, 
would be attended with much inconveni- 
ence and expense. Not only is this sort 
of air pump expensive, but it requires a 
degree of care to use it, and to keep it 
in repair, that could not be expected from 
common servants. ‘T'o obviate this con- 
venience, Mr. Gordon condenses the air 
in a large vessel of cast iron or copper, 
from whence it is drawn off into the 
smull reservoir belonging to the individual 
lamp. 
,__} 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
—~— 


For some years very able translations 
have been made into Russian prose o 
the Poems of Lord Byron. The Courier 
de l Europe of 1821 inserted extracts 
from the Siege of Corinth, Calmas and 
Orla Mazeppa, the Giaour, and the Bride 
ef Abydos, which were published at the 
commencement of that year by M. Katch- 
enovsky. The poet Sonkovsky has en- 
riched Russian literature with a beauti- 
ful translation, in verse, of the prisoner 
of Chillon. 


~ 

The Ettrick Shepherd has.a new Ro- 

mance in Ballantyne’s Press, entitled The 
Perils of Woman. 


st 

The subject of the next Novel by the 
Author of Waverly is The Gunpowder 
Plot. 


> 

Improved Method of Finishing Bomba- 
zeens, &c.—Mr. John F. Smith, Chester- 
field, (Eng.) has obtained a patent for 
finishing bombazeens and all other kinds 
of worsted and silk goods, which presents 
the following advantages :-— 

The goods finished by the patent pro- 
cess will possess great durability, and will 
not be liable to fray or slip upon the 
warp. They will not shrink, which will 
be an advantage to the dealer, as well as 
to the wearer. They will be perfectly 
clean, and free from the dust and dirt with 
which all black and dark-coloured bom- 
bazeens and Norwich crapes have been 
hitherto loaded. They will be superior 
in softness, and will uot be liable to crease. 
crimp, or get out of condition, as it is uni- 
versally the case with those finished upon 
the old plan. The’improvements upon 
poplins and lustres are no less evident, 
as those finished ander the patent are 
more soft, and will never wear rough. 


> 

Gas Retorts.—It has been ascertained, 
that by the use of a clay composition for 
the retorts, necessary in the manufacture 
of gas for lighting streets and houses, 
this article is produced in greater quanti- 
ties, as well as at a less expense, than 
when the retorts are made of iron, and 
that the light is rendered more pure and 
brilliant. 


> 

Flax Dressing.—Mr. John Burn, o. 
Manchester, has got a patent for dressing 
flax, and preparing it so as to be spun on 
cotton machinery, from which it is said 
that articles have been made, excelling 
by far, any thing of the kind ever pro- 
duced from flax in any country. 
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THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 
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THE MINERVA. 


derives its appellation. 





month, the innumerable tribes of animals 
and insects come abroad from their wipn- 


the ear. Busy man goes to the labour 
of the fields, enjoying the refreshing 
breeze ; all nature sighs for love, and 
every greatful heart swells with gratitude 
to the great Author of all good. 

Forth in the pleasing spring 

His beauty waiks, his tenderness and love 

Wide fiush the fields: the softening air is balm; 

Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy 

TuoMson, 

How delightful, how wonderful does 
the return of this lovely season appear ! 
What enchanting scenes does nature ex- 
hibit. The rivers breaking from their icy 
fetters ; the fields relieved from the em- 
pire of frost and snow, the earth once 
more displays all her varieties of plants 
and flowers, arrayed with the most beau- 
tiful and enlivening verdure, variegated 
with a great variety of hues, exhaling 
odours the most exquisite; and every 
sense of animated nature is awake to de- 
lights inexpressible ! 

We do not write for the present hour 
only. We hope that the directions we 
may give to the gardener and agricultu- 
rist, may be read in after days. This pa- 
per is intended for future ages ; and what 
we communicate to our patrons, we hope 
may be useful as long as the arts are 
cherished, and science has votaries. He 
who sleeps in seed time, shall not reap 
in harvest. Nature has had her winter's 
sleep, and has awakened to perform her 
handy works. Man has rested some 
months from his toils, and must now re- 
sume his accustomed avocations. 


Cucumber and melon seeds may be sown 
till the 10th of May; and those 


Lest) 


ter retreats. The singing of birds delight||sown, with proper care, will be the most|| things 


productive. 

Plant cauliflowers and cabbages. Be 
sure to plant them in strong rich loam, 
rather moist than otherwise ; and protect 
them as above directed for melons, &c. 
Sow cabbage seed in this month, and the 
fore part of May in open ground for head- 
ing in October. Sow Brocoli, or fringed 
cabbage, of which there are five varieties : 
red, green, thick leaved, finely fringed, 
Siberian, and Scotch kale. They are all 
very hardy. The seeds of either sort 
may be sown in this and next month. The 
early purple brocoli may be sown in this 
month, and will head in October and No- 
vember. Sow successional-crops of pease, 
every ten or twelve days: as soon as 
they spring up, draw the earth to the 
plants, or as soon as three inches high ; 
and rod them when they are six inches. 

Plant beans. Transplant lettuces, when 
they stand too close ; choose good rich 
ground, and dig it one spade deep, and 
plant them about ten inches apart. Con- 
tinue to sow a variety of the best kinds 
of lettuce every ten days. 

Small sallading. Sow lettuce, mustard, 
radish, and cress, every fortnight ; water 
them moderately if the weather is dry. 
Sow radish seeds of different kinds ; they 
require frequent watering. Sow spinach 
every ten days ; and as soon as up, thin 
them to three or four inches apart. Car- 


|rots and parsnips may be sown for a full 


crop till the 10th of May. 


Celery.—The young celery plants aris- 
ing from seed sown in February, will be 





We regret to find that early gardening 
is not as well undersood, or as much 
practised in this and the eastern states, as 
it ought to be. We shall continue to 
give directions to our readers, and we 
have no doubt they will be found useful 
to those who have leisure and taste for 
one of the most delightful occupations that 
a sensible mind can be employed in. Of 
what use is- the acquisition of wealth, if 
it cannot be rationally enjoyed? Ani 
what enjoyment is there equal to that of the 
practical and scientific gardener? None 
so healthy, none so interesting and useful. 

The kitchen garden.—T he first import- 
ant object is the right preparation of the 
soil to receive the seeds of vegetables. 
Such soil as has a large portion of clay, 
should not be ploughed and worked till it 
is so dry and warm that it will easily crum- 
ble and fall to pieces ; nor omitted till it 
binds and becomes hard. A light sandy 
soil will be benefited by working it when 
moist ; it tends to make it more compact, 
and will retain moisture longer. The 
earth which retains moisture the longest 
without becoming hard when dry, is the 
best, of all kinds, for the raising of the 
generality of plants in the greatest per- 
fection. This kind is called loam, and is 
a mixture of sand and clay. The great 
secret of improving sandy and clay soils, 
is to give the former such dressings of 
clay and manure, as will tend to bind and 
make them more compact; and to the 
latter coats of sandy earth. pond-mud, 
and street manure, which tend to open its 
pores, and fit it to absorb and discharge 
any superabundance of moisture. This 
is the foundation of gardening and agri- 
culture, and also the keystone of the 
whole fabric. We are advocates for 
what is called late sowing and planting, 
unless they can be done early under the 





FOR APRIL. 
—~ 


“ Now stormy skies with milder influence shine, 

And Winter banish’d, seeks the northern clime ; 

‘The earth revived, a cheerful aspect wears, 

The gentle bird returns—the fragrant flower appears ” 


April generally begins with raw, un- 
pleasant weather, the influence of the 
equinoctial storms still in some degree 
prevailing ; but its vicissitades of warm 
gleams of sunshine and gentle showers 
have the most powerful effects in hasten- 


most favourable circumstances. 

There isso much to be done this month, 
that the limits of our paper will allow us 
to take but a cursory view of the import- 
ant matters to be attended to. Plant cu- 
cumbers and melons from your hot-beds ; 
select the strongest plants, taking care to 





fit to set out in trenches for an early crop, 
the last of this month. Sow more seed 
for a general crop for fall and winter 
supply. 

Look to your asparagus beds; dress, 
sow, and plant asparagus early in this 
month. Beet seed may now be sown. 
Onion and leek seed should be sown as 
early as the earth becomes warm enough 
to start vegetation. All your seed onions 
should be planted as early as possible. 
Sow turnips for an early crop, and con- 
tinue tc sow successive crops till July. 
Sow red peppers on warm borders by the 
10th of May. Tomatoes or love apples, 
may be sown on moist warm borders till 
the 10th of May. Plant squash, water 
and musk melon seeds in light, sandy and 
rich soils, about the time of planting in- 
dian corn ; which will answer in this lati- 
tude till the 13th of May. Destroy weeds 
as fast as they appear. Weeds grow fas- 
ter than most useful vegetables, and will 
choke and destroy them if left to get a 
start. 


We wish to insist on the cultivation of 
the Fuller’s Teazles. This plant is culti- 
vated in great quantities in the west of 
England, and is used for raising the nap 
on woollen cloths ; whence it is import- 
ed to this country for the use of our 
manufacturers. It is propagated by sow- 
ing the seed in April, and as early as the 
earth is warm enough to bring on vegeta- 
tion. Some of our manufactories. use 
hundreds of thousands of them -yearly. 
The ground being ploughed and made 
fine, from one and a half to two pecks of 
the seed should be sown to the acre, and 
harrowed in. When the plants are up, 
hoe them as directed for turnips, and 
single out the plants to six or eight inches 
distance, and as they advance hoe them 
and thin them again, to about a foot dis- 
tance, preserving the finest plants. 
They do not seed the first year; but 
such plants as are sown this month, will 
shoot up heads the second year, when 
they are to be cut as they turn brown 
and become ripe. 










retain a ball of earth about their roots, 
and to protect them with some kind o 
covering. If you have hand-glasses, the 
better ; if not, pieces of old matting and 





ing that universal springing of the vege- 
table tribes, whence the season of Spring|| 


blankets, so that they are not scorched 
with the mid-day sun, or chilled with la 





_ Destroy insects on frait irees. This 
is the time they begin to breed on the 
ids and leaves and new shoots of young 
trees. Keep your strawberry beds free 
from weeds, and stir the earth among the 
plants. Plant corn, potatoes, and pump-| 









23 
|/kins.. Dress your vines ; cut away small 
and sickly shoot: ike aod stake 
|them for support; and do a thousand 

which your ence has taught 
you to be nec ‘for present comfort 
and future happiness ; and we shall aid 
you all in our power to effect the impor- 
tant object of ing your labours 


pleasant to yourselves, and useful to our 
free and happy country, 

The greenhouse and flower garden 
claim our attention, but so little is done 
in those departinents of domestic econo- 
my in this and the eastern states, we can 
only spare room to say, that we shall as 
our paper progresses, and its circulation 
extends, give such directions as will fa- 
cilitate the acquisition ofa correct under- 
standing of every part of gardening, and 
raising of useful plants, flowers, and veg- 
etables, which delight the senses or con- 
tribute to the support of man and animals. 


—_—_— 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


> 

No. 4. of Vol. I. ofthe MinERVA will contain 
the following articles : 

Porutar TanEes.—The Royal Tailor, Part 
Second.— The Old Mare’s Saddle. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Account of the Battas, a 
race of Cannibals in the interior of Sumatra, 
No. Il. 

LiTERATURE.—The Lucubrations of Hum- 
phrey Ravelin, Esq. 

THE Draama.— Paris Theatres, No. IV. 

BroGRaPHy,—Sketch of King James the IVih. 

ARTS AND ScienceEs.—Structure of the Earth 
—On the Condensation of Vapour.—Scienlific 
and Literary Notices from Foreign Journals.— 
Natural History. 

Poxtry.—oung Gertrude.—To a Kiss, by 
Ariel.—Augusta. —ke, 

GLEANER, ReEcorD, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 





THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patchés!—Hamuer. 








A new invented machine for sprinkling, 
and carrying away the dirt from the streets, 
was exhibited a few days ago before the 
Corporation in front of the City Hall, 


Mr. Ralph Bulkley, has presented a me- 
morial to the Corporation for erecting small 
purifying furnaces over sewers and canals, 
which it is said with small coal fires’ will 
destroy che foul air, and greatly contribute to 
the health of the city. 


A gentleman of this eity has in the course 
of construction, a musical instrument, the 
sounds of which we are-assured will resemble 
the sofier singing of a bird, and be swbject 
to control by keys like the piano. 


The new steam-boat, to be called the 
Chancellor Kent, now building, at Corlear’s 
Hook, is soon to be launched and. taken 
round to the North Battery, where prepara- 
tions have been made to fit her up and put 
her in readiness to enter'the North River line. 


Mr. Men Mitchell, of Flushing, Queens 
county, gat d_ last fall from. one tree, 
eight barrels of apples, six barrels of which 
were sent to Liverpool by one of the line of 
packets as an adventure, and brought $133.33, 
exclusive of freight and commissions. 
— oe . 
MARRIED, 

Mr. Ely Moore to Miss. Emmer Coutant, 
daughter of Gilbert Coutant, Esq. 

Mr. Leffert Lefferts, Esq. to Maria, daughter 
of the late Robert Betison, Esq. 
f ~ Patrick M‘Ardle to Miss Mary Ann Ran- 

o}ph. 

we Charles G.’ Christman to Miss Hepsey 
Woods. 

Mr. Safety Magee to Mrs. Mary Pugsly. 

Rev. Charles J. Hinsdale to. Mrs. Catharine 
Chittendon, daughter of David D. Crane, Esq. 

Mr. Simon Seward to Miss Ann Brewer. 

Mr. Jacob Demyse to. Miss Rachel Ball. 

Mr. James Burns to Mrs. Rosanna Mansfield. 


DIED. 
Mr. James Seaman, 
Mr. Caleb Coffin, 42. 
Mr. William Clayton, aged 30. 
Mr. James Bryar, aged 27. 
Mr. Jossph Renville, aged 51 
Mrs. Margaret Todd, aged 78, 
Mr. Charles Luther, aged 30 











POETRY. 


* Itis the giftof POETRY to haliow every piace in 
which it movés; to breathe rovod nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tiox more magical than the blush of morning ” 








SKETCHES. 


BY FLORIO. 





SKETCH. No. I. 


His face had lost the bloom 

Of reckless childhood, and bis eye its brightness. 
There was an eartest fixedness of gaze, 
Denoting that the heart beneath bad lost 

Its buoyancy—and its fantastic dreams 

Had given place to pensive thoughtfulness. 

The sprightly gait, the laughing lip, were changed 
To calm and sober seriousness of mien. 

Clouds hung above his youth. Forsaken hope— 
Bereaved affection—and the broken chain 

Of ardent feeling—and the blighted bud 

Of young enjoyment, like the sombre pall, 

Hung o’er his heart, and all beneath was dark— 
Dark as the deep and midnight loneliness 

That reigne within the vaulted sepulchre! 

And now no more his fancy revelled on 

The morning cloud, that spreads its golden fringe 
Along the east and brightens in the sun ; 

Nor on the virgin blushes of the rose 

Opening her bosor to the summer gale ; 

Nor on the varied colours of the bow, 

Which bends its blue end crimson arch in heaven. 
No! but when tempesis vexed the brow of right, 
And the dark angel of the storm went forth 
Upon his wild and desolating march, 

‘Theo glowed his spirit with strange ecstasy, 

And held high converse with the elements. 

And often would he cull the cypress bough, 
With the sad leaves of the sepulchral yew, 

And round bis temples bind the joyless wreath— 
How different from the gay and floral crown 
Which bloomed upon his brow in earlier days! 
There was an air of stern and proud endurance, 
As if his spirit, though it ceased to strive 

With its harsh destiny, had learned to bear : 

As if it scorned to raise the sad lament, 

Aad broken-hearted wail o’er its misfortunes, 
And spurned the false and hollow sympathy 

Of human kind~but chose the nobler part, 

To wrestle with its agony in silence. 

1993. 


SKETCH. No, Il. 


The scene was changed — 

A lily sprung upon the desert rock, 

A blossem flourished on the blasted tree ; 

His natal star, once more in golden light 

Pursued its march and beaconed him to joy. 

One lonely, lcvely being prized his worth, 

And won his spirit from its solitude. 

Earth wore the hue of heaven ! how beautiful, 

How fair she was! e’en as the dark-eyed daughters 

Of Allah's visionary paradise. 

Upon her cheek, so pure and delicate, 

The lily struggled with the crimson rose : 

And all the magic, all the witchery 

That ever lover dreamed or poet sung, 

Glowed in the lightnings of her dark-blue eye. 

Oh she was beautiful! her raven hair 

Hung io profusion round her neck of snow; 

And oft in maiden glee and sportiveness 

Her gentle hand would cateh the scattered curls, 

And bind them in a braid around her brow. 

Oh she was beautiful! her graceful form 

Moved upoo earth so lightly and so free, 

She seeme. a seraph wanderer of the sky, 

Too bright, too pure, too glorious for earth ! 

He loved: nay more—he madly idolized, 

And kneeling in devotion at her shrine 

Breathed unto ber prayers that were due to Heaven. 

His spirit sprung to hers—ali other thoughts, 

All other feelings vanished from his mind, 

And one intense, devoted, deathless ardour ; 

One passion, joycus e’en toagony, 

Glowed in his throbbing heart—and this was love! 

Yes, it was love! Let the cold-hearted smile, 

And let the senseless, the unfeeling fool, 

Whose dull lethargic spirit never soared 

Beyond its vile and perishable clay, 

Who steals through life, unblessing and unblest ; 

Let bim deride those throbs he cannot feel— 

But angels bless, and Heaven inspires such love ! 

Oh! the heart's deep and fond idolatry, 

Source of delight and of severest woe ! 

There hangs a morning wreath on beauty's shrine 

When life is ia its spring, and time as yet 

Nor blights the bud, nor steals the floret’s hue— 

Look once again—the mildew of decay 

And sorrow’s canker have been working there! 
1822. 


SKETCH. No. Ill. 


I said he loved—the stream of being flowed, 

Aud sunbeams danced upon its placid wave: 

His sorrowe had passed oa, nor left a scar : 
Affiiction’s sullen impress was effaced, ° 
And all was brilliancy the sun went forth 

Upon a sky of clear and cloudless blue— 

All nature blossomed round him; Barth contained 
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gem of Eden, and that gem was his. 
Where now were all the trials, all the woes, 
The secret anguish of his troubled youth ? 
The Lethe of the mind had gathered o'er them, 
And memory was lost in present bliss. 
The matin clouds were gove, and the sweet song 
Of hope, gave promise of a sunny noon. 
Ob strange mysterious power of destiny ! 
E’en then the storm was gathering afar 
In bis borizon: soon it swept amain, 
With desolation on its midnight wing. 
Vea—even then—when life was ecstasy, 
Fate poured the vial of its fiercest wrath ! 
The bridal garb was ready—hearts beat bigh— 
W ben,—eudden as the tiger from his lair, 
Death sprung upon bis victim, and the crown 
Which love entwined, repesed upon the grave ! 
Around the maid was wreathed the cold cymar, 
Lost in her prime, and in the fresh fond play 
Of young, unchangeable, and full affection! 
And now the bier was placed within the aisle ; 
The burial rites were said, the anthem sung 
O’er shrouded innocence and loveliness : 
Earth claimed the clay, and heaven the spotless spirit. 
‘The mourners’ tears flowed fast; but where was he!— 
And where was he 1—Clad in the sable weeds 
Of outward sorrow, to attract the cold 
And heartless pity of a callous world, 
Say did he mingle with the weeping throng? 
No! but his soul was robed in mourning, and 
He kept aloof in broken-hearted pride! 
But ere the coffin had enclosed her form, 
Hle stole in breathless silence to the spot 
Where lay the early victim; tremblingly 
He raised the veil frum that still lovely face 
Which death had altered not; and there he stood 
Ip calm, serene, and voiceless agony, 
Gazing upon his bride : one farewell glance 
He gave, and then impressed one long last kiss 
Upon her colourless and lifeless lip, 
Then sighed farewell—farewell for evermore ! 
The morrow came—the requiem bell was tolled— 
The clod struck hollow on the coffin lid— 
The mourners stood around—but he was gone! 
1822, FLoato. 
~ 
For the Minerva. 


LOVE. 


One eve I mused alone, and thought 
Of Love's deceits, and arts, and wiles, 
And numbered o’er the sorrows wrought 
On all that wooed his treacherous smiles. 


“ Well, Love !” I cried, “ the unguarded fair, 
The thoughtless and the vain decoy ; 

My frowns severe, my threatening air, 
Shall scare thee far, deceitful boy!” 


In studious mood I trimmed my lamp, 
On tomes of learning deep, to pore ; 

Bleak was the gusty night and damp, 
And moaned the wind with sullen roar. 


When at my casement, lo! a tap, 
Amid the rattling of the rain ; 

Again I heard the humble rap, 
And then a timid voice complain. 


‘60 generous damsel! ope your doors, 
Houseless along the waste I roam ; 

Dark glooms the scene, the tempest pours, 
And friendship cannot find a home.” 


“ That sounds like love,” said J. “ You know,” 
The pleading stranger meekly cries, 

* That Love has wings, and sues not so; 
But where he wists, at once he flies,” 


No more I kept my jealous hold ; 
I loosed the door, and in there hied 
A little maiden, coy and cold ; 
“ Yet wherefore com’st thou now ?” I cried. 


Closer her mantiing veil she drew, 
And softly said, “ I'll tell thee why; 
Love comes in sunshine, flowers, and dew, 
Alike to friendship ever shy.” 


That seemed but true; for oft I’d read, 

That storms shake not her dauntless breast ; 
And more, that soon each sorrow fled 

The shelter which her presence blessed. 


My hearth was cold—what could I do, 
My guest to welcome and to warm? 
At last my arms I round her threw, 
And gently pressed her shivering form. 


While thus with kindest cares I strove 
To soothe and please, with wild surprise 
I breathless gazed! for oh "twas Love, 
Concealed no more in friendship’s guise. 


He rose to view, his bow so dread, 
His glittering shaft and wings of flame, 
While dazzled by the light they shed, 


“ Away '” I cried, and haughty frowned; 
' & Perfidious inmate, hence away ! 


[No. 3. Vox, I. 
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My pride shall heal thy trai ound, 
And Time the rankling pain allay.” 


No!” said th’ exulting boy ; “ the dart 
That friendship tempers, wounds for ever, 


, [ brought her best to strike thy heart, 


That heart is mine, and will be ever.” 
MYRENE. 
—_ 
For the Minerva. 


To Mrs. Ann Maria S————— 


Can you so sweetly strike the lyre, 
That swells with rapture every soul ? 
Can you such heavenly thoughts inspire, 
And ev’ry meaner wish control? 

If so, then why oscurely lie 

In hidden shades unseen, unknown? 
Let all your fears unheeded fly, 

And give your harp its wildest tone. 


But if thy mind, with sorrow press’d, 
Would plaintive touch its silent string, 
Pour forth the sorrows of thy breast, 
And let us hear thee sweetly sing. 
GrorcE M—— 
= 
For the Minerva. 


SONG, 
I sing the maid who knows not 
That she alone to me is dear ; 
The lovely maid who knows not 
The ardent love for her I bear. 
For O, in life's gay morning, 
She is but yet an opening flower, 
Which ere the breast adorning, 
Must bloom away another hour. 


O yes! the maid who knows not, 
Is only yet an opening flower ; 
The lovely maid who knows not, 
Must bloom away another hour. 
But when that hour enlightens 
The morning into sunny day, 
The blooming floweret brightens, 
And blossoms to be ta’en away. 


O then! the maid shall know it 
When morning changes into day ; 
The blooming maid shall know it— 
She blossoms to be ta’en away. 
And should I gain the floweret, 

It’s spell will banish every pain; 
While fondly I gaze o’er it, 

It in my breast shall aye remain. 


O then! the maid will know it 

That she alone to me is dear ; 

The lovely maid will know it— 

The ardent love for her I bear. 

And happiness can never 

Desert me in life’s varied day, 

While she is present ever 

To cheer me through the dreary way. 
D. HENDERSON. 


a 
LGpitaph. 
ON MR. EDMUND PURDON, 
An Author. 
Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack, 
He led such a d-—__¢ life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll ever come back. 


ENIG MAS, 





** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all 
Despiae not the value of things that are small” 








1 turned to fly, but met his aim. 


Answer to Pussle in our last. 
Puzzie L.—The Letter W. 


i 

NEW PUZZLE. 
Am I able to tell you the word which I mean? 
’Tis done—nothing more need be said; 
Believe me, the word is as easily seen, 
And as quickly as this may be read. 
But lest you should wander for want of a clue 
My Girst is a part of to be. 
My second, though never belonging te you, 
Is appropriate always to me. 
My third is an emblem of power and might, 
And wisdom and strength it implies ; 
Should you be my third, with much eager delight, 
You would haste to remove my disguise ; 
But are you my whole? What adamant soul 
Can resist your all-conquering sway ! 
The rage of the passion you softly contro), 
And charm the blue devils axay- 


The Christian JEra. 


891 oa made himself be crowned Emperor at 

me. 

—— Landing of the Normans between the 

Rhine and the Meuse. Arnulphas, the 

Emperor, defeated them. 

892. Death of Gregory the Great, King of Scot- 

land, after a long and glorious feign. 

893 Charles III. surnamed the Simple, was 

crowned King of France at Rheims, in his 

13th year. 

894 Eudes marched against the young king, 

and obliged him to retire to Arnulphus at 

Worms: from whom he demanded succour. 

895 King Alfred restored learning in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. ‘ 

—— Death of Guy, King of Italy, calling him- 

self Emperor: he was succeeded by ‘his 

son Lambert. 

896 Arnoul undertook the siege of Rome, took 

it, and was crowned Emperor by Pope 

Formossus, who died soon after. Lambert 

made his escape with his mother. 

898 Death of Eudes, or Odo, King of France 

after a reign of ten years. He declared on 

his death bed, that Charles the Simple, 
ought to be acknowledged King. 

—— The North of Italy now remained under 

Berenger alone: the South was governed 

by the Dukes of Benevento, Naples, &c. 

under the Greek Emperors. 

—— Great famine in Germany. ; 

899 Death of the Emperor Arnoul. The Hun- 

garians invaded eng 

900 Death of Alfred, King of England, the 30th 

year of his reign; his son Edward suc- 

ceeded. 

902 The Saracens defeated by Himerius, one 

of Leo’s commanders. 

903 The Normans continued to infest France. 

904 Lewis, son of Boson, taken by Berenger, 

was deprived of his eyes. The latter 

crowned Emperor by Pope John IX. 

905 The Normans took Rowen, and settled 

in Neustria, from them called Normandy. 

907 End of the Chinese Dynasty, called. Tam, 
after reigning 290 years. Their empire 
extended to the Caspian sea. Five other 
families reigned afterwards for the space 
of 53 years, which occasioned great dis- 
turbances. : 

908 Theotiora, a celebrated Roman beauty, 
concubine of the Marquis of Tuscany, 
ruled and disposed of every thing at Rome. 
She prostituted her two Jaughters, Maro-~ 
zia, and Theodora. Beginning of the race 
of Families, which ruled in Africa, for 199 


ears. 

909 The Hungarians ravaged Thuringia. The 
Landgraf was defeated, and dying without 
issue, his territory was given to Otho, Duke 
of Saxony. 

911 Death of the Emperor Leo V. 

—— Constantine Porphyrogenitus, his son, suc- 

ceeded, at the age of six years, under the 

agar ea of his ancle Alexander. 
he Normans settled in France. King 

Charles the Simple granted them -part of 

Neustria. Rol or Rollo, their first Duke, 

became a Christian, and married Ghiselle, 

the King’s daughter. 

—— Death of Lewis of Germany, in bis twenti- 
eth year; the last of the race of Charle~ 
magne that bore the title of Emperor: 
which was from this time bestowed by 
election, and confined to Germany. 

—— Conrad, Count of Franconia, was the first 
pre oreo chosen by the Germans: but this 
authority was not acknowledged in Italy, 
where several petty princes ruled. 

—— Nicolaus, the Patriarch, was chosen tutor 
in his stead. 

913 Zoe, mother of the Emperor, named Re- 
gent, and Nicolaus set aside. 

914 Conrad, the Emperor, defeated the Hun- 

arians who infested Bavaria. 

915 Hungarians laid waste Saxony, took 
Hamburgh, and demolished the church. 

—— Berengarius was crowned Emperor at Rome, 
by Pope Len X. on Christmas-day. 

916 Conrad, the Emperor, besieged and took 
the city of Ratisbon. 

—— Ordogno, King of Leo, in Spain, took 
several towns from the Moors, and slew 
70,000 of them in one battle. . 

917 The Hungarians made another inroad on 
the egng / of Germany : they penetrated 
as far as Fulda and took and burnt the 
town of Basle. 

—— Death of Rolla, first Duke of Normandy, 
famous for his strict administration of jus- 


tice. 

918 Death of Conrad, the Emperor, after a 
reign of seven years and @ half. Henry, 
son of Otho, Duke of Saxony, was chosen 
in his stead, and surnamed the Fowler. — 

919 Constantine, Greek Emperor, married 
Helen, daughter of Romanus, general of 
his forces. Zoe, mother of Constantine, 
was confined to a convent. 
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